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TO MR. O'CONNELL, 


On his Speech against the Proposi- 
tion for establishing Poor Laws in 


Jreland. 


At Mr. Johnson’s, Lime Place, Manchester, | 


Lith January, ir32. 
Sir, 

Witu very great surprise (to give the 
mildest term to my feeling on the occa- 
sion) I have read, in the MorninG 
Curonic re of the 7th instant, a publica- 
tion purporting to be the report of a@ 
speech made by you at a meeting of the 
NawvionaL Poritricat Union, held 
in Dublin on the 4th of this same month. 
The speech is stated to have been made 
in consequence of a motion by Mr. Joun 
Reywnoups, for the appointment of a 
committee to deliberate on the subject of 
Poor Laws ror Irnevann. Having 
long been convinced that the withholding 
from [reland of these laws, at the time 
when they were given to England, was 
the original sin in the misrule of Ire- 
fjand, and that it has been the greatest of 
all the causes of the immeasurable dis- 
tance between the manners, the habits, 
and the condition, of the working classes 
of the two countries; having seen that 
that Catholic Emancipation, which was, 
according to your expectations, so fre- 
quently, so eloquently, and so confi- 
dently expressed, to restore harmony 
and happiness to Ireland, has been far 
indeed trom producing any such effects ; 
being more fully than ever convinced that 
there never can be peace in Ireland, and 
that there never can be any security, or 
chance of security, against those periodi- 
cal returns of starvation in Ireland, the 


English, and more especially an Irish 
legislator ashamed to show his face 
amongst mortals of common humanity ; 
remembering that Mr. Grarran, that 
Dr. Dory ie, and that you rourseLr, 
have been the advocates of this remedy 
for the sufferings of your unhappy coun- 
try, you, | am sure, will not wonder that, 
in reading the report of the speech to 
which I have alluded, my feeling was 
such as to be very inadequately described 
by the word surprise; but you would 
wondr, [ trust. and lam sure that my 
readers would wonder, if I were not to 
give an answer to that speech. ‘This Ll 
shall now do with all that respect to- 
wards you which is due to you on ac- 
count of your laudable and able exer- 
tions during the two last sessions of Par- 
liament; and, in order that the public 
may have the arguments and facts of 
both sides of the question fairly before 
them, [ will first insert the above-men- 
tioned report of your speech : 


Mr. O’Conne&t1 rose amid Joud cheers. I rise, 
he said, to second the motiun fora Committee. 
With many of the principles laid down by Mr. 
Reynolds | entirely concur. I believe he has 
exaggerated the wealth of the Established 
Church—but thea it is enormously great, aud 
almost defies exaggeration. The claim which 
the poor have upon that wealth is obvious. 
Que-third of it originally belonged to the poor, 
and they have been filching from the poor by 
having kept from them that one-third. (Hear.) 
L concur also with Mr. Reynolds in what he 
has said of the generosity of the English 
people. (Hear.) Their generosity towards thi¢ 
country in money gifts has beeu most laudabie,, 
and I only wish that they had equally distin- 
guished themselves for their political charity. 
(Hear.) We have got from them three or four 
huudred thousand pounds for our beggars, 
aud they have been three or four centuries 
making beggars of us. Jack-the-Giaut-Killer 
was distinguished for making giauts firs: aud 
thew slaying them; it is thus the English 
have acted towards the Irish —they have made 
beggars of them first, and then relieved them. 
(Hear, hear, hear.) Though I concur in the 
expression of my gratitude to those who have 
subscribed to the relief of the Imsh poor, so 
inust | also give expression to my abhorrence 
of those who have made a rich country poor, 
and have placed a starying population in the 
midst of abuudance. (Hear, aud cheers.) 
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Though [| am most ready to second the mo- 
tion fur a Committee upon this subject, I 
cannot but start back with horrer at the pro- 
osal of poor-laws being troduced intofreland. 
kouow thata greal case 1S made for them Inu 
the misery of the people, aud l was myself 
eve. ready to pli pze into the Curtian gulf, 
where eventually we might be swallowed up, 
in the hope that we could for the time be able 
to relieve the distresses of the poor. I have 
thought upon this subject by day—I have 
mused upon it by night—it bas been the last 
thought that visiied my pillow before I closed 
my eves to sleep—and it has beeu the benefit 
of my morning meditations ; aud the result to 
whic bb | have come is this, that it would be 
tenpossible to introduce the poor-laws kere 
without enslaving and degrading the poor. The 
poor themselves, | think, would suffer most 
from a poor-law. When people talk of an 
amelioration of the English system, I ask of 
them to point it out, tor [never yet meta 
manu who was able todiscover it. (Hear, hear, 
aud cheers.) Labhor ans interfere nee with the 
rate of weges, especially in au agricultural 
country, and this is one of those things which 
frighten me about the introduction of the poor 
laws here. What kind of poor-lawis it that 
is wanting? If it be one for the support of 
the sick und the maimed, 1 ev to the full exteut 
with those who support such a poor-law, l 
Say that the state is bound to make provision 
for those who are afflicted with Sickness or 
diseas. ; but there it is our duty to stop. There 
Is ho danger of encouraging sickness to enable 
aman to get jute an iufirmary, nor will any 
mau break his leg in order that he miy have 
aclaim upon the charity of his neighbour. | 
Let me be understood—a | claims arising from | 
disease, sickness, or exsualty should be provided | 
for by the state, aud to that extent 1 ro with 
those who are advocates for puor-laws. One- 
third of that which is now in the hands of the 


clergy, being given to its legal destination, 
would be fully sufficient to defray all such 
demauds upon charity Hear.) Even at pre 


Sent there Is scarcely a village in Ireland that 
has hot @ dispensary, wor auy county tewn 
Without és hospital, and if these be not sulfi- 
cient, the legislature is bound to make provi- 
Sion ter them. (Hear) Go beyond that, and 
wWhatdo vou do? Are you to take care of the 
@ged? Wo you uot, by dome so, remove from 
the individual the necessity of providing for 
old age - du you uot encourage him to ro te 
the dram-sh: p, and lay out his Sixpence upon 
his animal xratification, rather thau of heard- 
tne for the day of want? 
from trdustry us wv centiwe, aud from 
dence its best guard? ( Hear.) 
MY Cvemoies represeut me to be 


look iuy sulely tu popularity 


provi- 

hi were, as 
» One who was 
» and not to serve 
My country, what more fitting theme could J 
select thau that of the poor laws ? Whatmore 
popular topic could ff po sibly adopt ? (Hear ) 
I feel, however, that it is the duty of a humane 
and a conscientious mau to express caudidly 
his opiuiva upun a topic so deeply interesting 


are you to descriminate, uuless you make a law 


Do vou not take | 
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and important to his fellow-countrymen. 
(Hear.) I say, thatif you make a provision for 
old age, you take away the great stimulant to 
industry and economy in youth. You do ano- 
ther thing—what is to become of the aged 
father and mother—they lose the solace and 
the affectionate care of the son, and the tender 
attentions of the daughter, the moment you say 
‘to them that a legal provision for their support 
is procured. You tern the father and the 
‘mother out to the parish, or you thrust them 
‘into the solitary, the cold, aud the wretched 
poor house—there, in the naked cell, sufficient 
to chill the human breast, you leave the ex- 
‘piriug victims of your mistaken humanity. 
Hear. hear.) But think not that you have 
a compulsory provision for the aged alone; if 
_you go thus far, you are bouud also to provide 
tor the hardy workman, who canuot procure 
| labour, and wo must not be left to starve. Phe 
‘mau with agood appetite aud willing hands, 
‘but who has no work, you must include him 
‘also. It was not at first intended, | believe, 
to iuclude this class amougst those to be pro- 
vided for by the poor-Jaws; but it was found 
thar they could not be included, and the mo- 
meut that principle is adopted, the rich parish 
would be obliged to provide for all the poor who 
might claim relief from it, and in a short time 
that parish would be swamped with the aumber 
of claimants upon it, You cannot say to the 
city of Dub'in that it should have a mendicity 
,one-fourth the size of the metropolis—that 
‘every mau who sought relief there should ob- 
tain it, aad the citizens be obliged to pay the 
expeuse of supporting them. And yet, how 





of settlement, oue great instrument of oppres- 
sion against the Engli-h poor. One of the 
means of settlement in England is by birth; 
there is none less likely to be subject to impo- 


' e.* . 
| Sition, and yet pone is made a greater iustru- 


The moment that it 
appears @ poor woman is iu a state of preg- 
uaney, she is immeuiaiely made an object for 
persecution, aud a uotice to quit is served by 
the landiord on the wretched hovel that the 
prclitic mother inhabits. The landlord, in 
| fact, is compelled by the vestry to be guilty of 
\this persecution. Another meaus of settlement 
in aparish is by livins there for one year; aud 
the consequence is, that engagements are 
| made with labourers for only eleven months, 
aad they are obliged to be one month idle before 
they can expect arenewal of work in the same 
parish. Another bal consequence of that law 
is, that it prevents the circulution of free labour, 
and obliges every man to stick to his parish. 
| The poor-laws, too, take from a man a@ direct 
tuterest in being industrious. The motives to 
labour are present subsistence aud future sup- 
port. Take these two away, and you deprive 
& man of two great stimulants to labour. 


ment of oppression. 


(Hear) Besides, the poor-laws compel those 


dependent upou them for support to work— 
but in what mauver? The labourers are let 
out by the parish at half wages, and then these 


| balf-workmen come in competition with the 
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regular labourers, The farmer will tell the 
Feguiar labourer, who demands three shillings 
aday, that he will give him but two shillings ; 
for if he does not chovse to take that, be will 
get tho-e who he is ready to admit are inferior 
workmen for one shilling, and thus the good 
labourer is necessarily made poor. (Hear, 
hear.) Have I not seen, in Shrewsbury, for 
instance, placards on which were inscribed, 





the town?"’ Mr. Sturges Bourne made an 
improvement in the law in this respect, for he 
provided that alter the Irish labourer was 
whipped, he should be sent home. (Hear.) 
These laws are vecessarily called cruel laws, 
for they make charity itself the subject of tax- 
ation They create in a man’s mind something 
of the sensation that is felt upon paying the 
wide-street or grand jury cess. (Laughter.) 
They make, too, one man abundantly charita- 
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x 
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another —aud to dv what? to keep the poor at 
the lowest rate of maintenance. It is well 


or are farmed out to be provided for at the 
west pussible expense. The man who takes 
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* Vugrantsand Irish labourers whipped out of | 


ble, by putting his hand into the pockets of | 
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certainly has his distresses, but then he has Ais 
hopes; he endures much misery; but theu he 
entertains expectations of redress. (Hear, 
hear, aud cheers.) Let the question of poor- 
laws staud over, ¢i/l we see if justice will be 
done to us by England, upou the question of 
reform. I have often said, that if a just 
reform bill were given to Irelaud, | would 
try the experiment with it; but if they do 
not give @ just reiorm bill, then I shall 
want to introduce a poor-law for Ireland by 
repealing the Union, (Hear, and loud cheers.) 
Mr. O'Connell concluded by reque-ting that 
their exertions should not be interfered with by 
the poor-law question, in lookiug tor a sub- 





stantial plan of reform, aud if that were 


refused, in seeking for a resuurce and a remedy 
for a bad reform bill. The hon, Geatleman 
sat down amid loud cheers. 


Sir, I do not overlook the great chzer- 
zag which this speech appears to have 


called forth from your Dublin audience ; 


known that in many parishes in England the | hut when I recollect the still more noisy 


branes drawn forth in another place by 


the care ef them underfeeds them, in order | the Dawsons and others, when they so 







4 rs he may make a profit ou ae, ouly | unjustly, and in a manner so senseless, 
is the providing of food for them hired out, | assailed you, | am by no means dis- 
but apothecaries to supply them with medi- | ; fp aS : ‘ol 
eines are hired also—men whose interest it is | heartenec ay this vast quantity of cneer= 
that the sick poor should die as soon as possible, | ing; which I am disposed to ascribe, not 
m order that they may be at the less expense to any folly, and still less to any perverse- 
or medicines for them. (Hear.) Por an ness, but rather to that “ wild merri- 
obvious reason | do not enter iuto the horrurs ” which Brig ‘ f 
of this demoralising system respecting females ; ment, which, towards the close of your 
it is sufficient fur me to say, that the more| speech, you are pleased to describe as 
vicious a female is, the more objects has she tv | characteristic of your countrymen, and 
make her selection from, either to pay forty | 9) which you appear to set so high 2 

| pounds, orto marry her, (Hear, hear.) Itis| | 

i sufficient to say of the system, that clergymen vaINA. 


of the Established Church of England have 
sworn, that, amougst the poorer classes, out of 
every twenty women they married, ninelecn 
were in a state of pregnancy. (Hear, hear.) 
What do we see as the consequence of the poor- 
laws in England? The couutry is in @ blaze 
, from north to south ; the agricultural labourers 
| there are destroying the property of their em- 
plovers. (Hear.) I bave now sat in three 
parliaments, aud | have heard iu each of these 
members state that the-e laws created a great 
deal of misery and distress. But then it may 
be said that these laws can be ameliorated. 
How will you ameliorate them? What part 
of the English pour-laws will you shut out? 
How will Mr. Reynolds improve these laws? 
Ail the ingenuity of Committee after Committee 
that has sat respecting these laws has been 

' exercised iv vaiu, and has been unable to dis- 

cover any effective amelioration, (Hear, hear.) 
_ One feature of the pour-laws is, that it makes 
_ slaves of the poorer classes ; it makes them the 
Slaves of the overseers, and destroys com- 
pletely their character for independence. 1 
prefer the wild merriment of the Irishman to 
“the half-sulky, half-miserable toues of the 
“finglish slave to poor-laws. Thg¢ Irishman 
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Upon a careful perusal of this speech, I 
have no hesitation in saying, that the far 
greater part of your facts, as they stand 
here, are founded in error; and that the 
whole of your arguments are fallacious; 
and these assertions | think myself bound 
to prove; not by any general statement 
or reasoning ; but, in the first place, point 
by point, as your facts and arguments lie 
before me, I might, if I chose to pursue 
that course, insist, that with regard to 
your opinions, they ought to be viewed 
in conjunction with, and estimated ac- 
cording to, the tried value of many of 
your former opinions. I might, if I 
chose that course, meet the imposin 
assurance, that you ‘‘ have thought of this 
** subject by day, have mused upon it by 
‘* night, and have given it the t of 
‘‘ your morning meditations ;” | might, if 


I chose, and with perfect regi 
by Yom, 
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whether you had not thought by day, 
mused by night, and meditated in the 
morning, on the measure for disfranchis- 
ing the furty-shilling freeholders, be- 
fore you became the very first man fo 
suggest that measure to two Houses of 
Parliament, as being a measure necessary 
to the farr repress ntation of Ireland ; 
and whether, ia less than twenty-four 
months from the date of the suggestion, 
you did not, before the face of these forty 
shilling freeholders, beg thetr pardon, 
and the pardon of Almighty God, for 
having entertained a thought of their dis- 
franchisement ? Passing over the ** golden 
chain,” by which you proposed to bind 
the Catholic priests to the Protestant 
Government and hierarchy ; passing over 
this and many other such errors, and 
confining myself within the forty-shilling 
freeholder, error, might I not if I chose, 
express a confident hope; nay, presume 
and almost conclude, that you are not less 
in error now, When you so boldly call Ex- 
G LISHMEN, in direct terms, and, by infer- 
ence, the AMERICANS, the slaves of the 
poor-laws ? 

I might, with perfect fairness, do this, 
and perhaps to the entire satisfaction of 
the greater part of my readers ; but I will 
evade nothing; will consider nothing 
coming from you as unworthy of serious 
notice ; and will, therefore, agreeably to 
my promise, answer your speech point by 
point, 

Deterring, till by-and-by, my notice of 
your charge against the Protestant hier- 
archy, of having “ filched” from the 
poor of Ireland the amount of their third 
of the tithes, I begin with your charge 
against the “ English people” of having 
** made the Irish people poor.” We will 
cast aside your “ gratitude” towards the 
former, as a fit companion for the mutual 
good-will hetween the two countries, 

which this charge of yours is so manifestly 
intended to inspire and keep alive; we 
will cast these aside; but, since you so 
positively assert that we, the many-headed 
Jack-the-Giant-Killer, have made your 
countrymen poor, we may surely be al- 
lowed the liberty to ask you to name the 
dime when they were rich. When A is 
accused of having stolen the property of 
B, it is incumbent on B to prove that he 


‘ever had the property. Yours being, as to 
‘this matter, bare allegation without proof 
‘of previous possession, we need not re- 
‘lid you, how you, being in such a case 
counsel for the accused, would scoff the 
| accuser out of court. We will not scoff 
‘you out of court; we will give you fur- 
‘ther time for ‘* thought, musing, and 
|meditation ;” and will even aid these 
‘cool and candid operations of your mind 
by suggestions of our own. You say that 
ithe “‘ English people” have been three 
or four centuries engaged in the work of 
‘making the Irish people beggars. You 
doubtless use the words English people 
‘instead of English Government, not only 
from a love of justice, but from an amiable 
desire to promote the good-will and har- 
‘mony between the English and the Irish. 
| But, granted that it is the English people, 
what have they done to make the Irish 
people poor? ‘Three or four centuries! 
‘An inch isa trifle in a man’s nose;” 
and with you orators a century, more or 
less, is not worth stopping about; it isa 
mere splitting of straws. ‘These ‘* cen- 
turies ” could, however, hardly have fairly 
begun above thirty-two years ago; for 
then you bad a ‘* domestic legislature,” 
and aright good one it was without doubt, 
for you want it back again! What, 
however, even going back to the conquest, 
have the English people done to make the 
Irish poor? Conquered the country, 
and parcelled out its lands amongst En- 
glishmen, There! Take it in its fullest 
extent: and what have they done to the 
[risb, toa tenth part of the amount of what 
the Normans did to them? Yet they 
have survived it; they have overcome 
conquest by their industry and love of 
country: they soon made the conquerors 
proud to be considered part of themselves; 
and they never sat brooding in sloth and 
filth over the fabulous dignities and 
splendour and possessions of their forefa- 
thers. It is, therefore, not perverseness, 
but sheer nonsense, to talk of wrongs 
which the Irish experienced from that 
cause. ‘lhe English imposed the Protes- 
tant hierarchy upon the Irish. Very 
unjust, but having no tendency to make 
them poor, any more than the same im- 
position upon themselves ; and it has beea 
heavier upon themselves; for they ha¥e 
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© fession of their religion, on pain of ex- 
* clusion from civil and political power. 
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always had to yield greater tithes than|several charges ag” gingt “ Kaylish poor- 


the Irish. They forbade the open pro- 


Unjust as wellas fuolish ; but the same is 
pe to the Quakers everywhere; and 
* does not make them poor and ragged; 
and now, when the Irish have civil and 
itical power, they are poorer than ever! 
- the English people ever taxed the 
Trish? We will see about that by-and- 
by, when we come to talk of the reform 
that you are seeking. Howthen have th-, 
* English people” made the Irish people 
poor’ They have, indeed, suffered chem 
to be made poor, by not compelliing the 
owners of the land in Ireland to pay 
oor-rates. ‘This is their great sin to- 
wards the Irish people; and now, when 
they seem resolved to do right in this re- 
spect, and to make reparation for the 
wrong, as far as they can, you step in 
with erroneous facts and fallacious argu- 
ments to induce the Irish to believe that 
that long-withheld good is an evil! The 
fact is, however, that the English people 
have never had any hand in causing the 
Wrongs and misery endured by the Irish, 
people. The wrongs and this misery, as 
far as they have been caused by misrule, 
have been inflicted by that ‘‘ band of 
oligarchs,” to whom you have so often, so 
recently, and so justly ascribed them, and 
amongst whom your nalzve oligarchs have 
been the very, very worst. ‘The English 
people have always commiserated the 
sufferings of the Irish; and this feeling 
has always been most conspicuous, too, 
amongst the Church-of-England people. 
The people of England have been wronged 
by the injustice of the oligarchs as much 
as, or more than, the Irish have; for they 


have had to pay for keeping the Irish 








' people in submission to those who refused 
_ to give them poor-laws, and who thereb 
_ Teduced them to starvation. 
, not the true state of the matter, you have 


It this be 





) the means of proving the contrary; and 
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| if this be the true state of the matter, let 

the reader characterize your charge 
against the English people of having 
‘made the Irish people Poon. 


_ From this general charge against the 
-ople of England, which it was necessary 
» place in its true Jight, I come to your 





y | amount to, compared a> 
evil of leaving thousan } 


laws,’ which mi ght, perhaps, have ex- 
perienced from ~ you some little mitigation 
of censure, if vou had, by any accident, 
happened to. know that they were, too, 
American poor-laws, as you will (to your 
indignant , surprise, | dare say) learn more 
circum’ gantially by-and-by. The first 
thing that you urge against our poor-laws 
18, chat they “ enterfere with wages,” 
arid that this is one of the things that 
‘“s frightens” you. As an Irish lawyer, 
you might be excused for ignorance of 
these laws, but not for a mzsrepresenta- 
tion of them: and here we have a mere. 
fact to deal with, and have the written 
proof at hand. ‘To the original poor-law 
of the 43rd of Elizabeth, many acts have 
been added, relating to the relief and ma- 
nagement of the poor; and, in no one of 
these acts, is there any authority given to 
anybody to znterfere with the wages of 
labour, nor is there in any of them, nor 
in the original law itself, any countenance 
given to any such interference. So that, 
it appears that you have been frightened 
by the workings of your own imagination. 
That, in many cases, the magistrates in 
settling the amount of relief, have taken 
the amount of the wages of the party 
wnto view ; and that they have, in most 
| cases, made the relief too small in pro- 
portion to the wages; and that, in many 
cases, the employers of farm-labourerg 
have, in order to ease themselves at the 
expense of of gentlemen and tradespeople, 
given the labourers less in wages and 
more in poor-rates; all this is trus 
enough, and it certainly involves a mis- 
application of the powers of the r- 
laws; but what charge does this imply 
against the poor-lavs themselves? 
And, after all, what is this evil? what 
does this crooking-working of 






hunger and cold for | 
sure relief ? 

For “* sick and ad 
you would, it seems, Have: 
by “* the State.” . T€: 
know what you mean by é 
any rate, you would ha 
for by a compulsory asse 





‘sort; but not the aged, nor the hale, 
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though these latter be without work, and | nakedness ; and our own eyes must de- 
without the means of obtaining food or | ceive us, and mine, especially, must de- 
raiment ; and, you add, that you ‘ be-|ceive me, when | think [ see, every 
lieve” that “ it was not, a¢ first, intended | month of my life, hundreds of squalid 
«© by the poor-laws to provide for the wants | creatures tramping 1nto London, by my 
“ of this class.” Whena lawyeris s eak- | door, without shoes, stockings, or shirts, 
ing of an act of Parliament, and especiale | with nothing on the head worthy of the 
ly when its tendency is thesubject matter | name of hat, and with rags hardly suth- 
of bis discourse, he should not ** believe ” | cient to hide the nakedness of their bo- 
anything about its provisions; and, before dies ! However, fur the aged you will 
you pronouned so decided a condemna- | have no provision. And why? What 
tion of this, the greatest of all our acts of| is your reason for this? For, upon the 
Parliament, which, in fact, furnishes a| face of the proposition, it does seem to 
great part of the machinery for carrying be dictated by anything but that tender- 
on all our internal affairs, and which ness which you are constautly expressing 
raises and disposes of more than seven} towards the Irish people. Your reasons 
millions of pounds sterling in a year in| are these: 1, That, by making provision 
England and Wales ; before you so boldly | for the destitute in old age, you take 
condemned this great act, your mind | away the great inducement to industry 
ought to have had leftin it notthe smallest | and frugality in the days of youth; 
ground for be/tef respecting the provisions.| and, 2. That you deprive the aged pa- 
This belief is, however, erroneous; for| rents of the ard of their children, who, 
the act does provide, and itclearly intends | seeing a provision for them in the poor- 
to provide, for this class of persons ; and, | house, will leave them to go to perish in 
if it had not provided for them, it would | its “‘ naked cells.” As to the first of 
have been nugatory atthe time; and if! these reasons, it would be equally good 
they were not provided for now, an army | against a provision for the “ sick and 
of five hundred thousand men would not maimed,” if they happened to be old. 
uphold the Government of England for a! But are all the labouring people able, in 
month! I thank God, that it does pro- | youth, to lay by something for old age? 
vide for their wants; I thank God, that It is the decree of God that the human 
it givesthem a right to relief, and that {race shall be sustained by labour; nine- 
they know and feel it. It is the bond of | tenths of labour is painful in some degree; 
peace ; it is the cement of English so- | very few of the human race will encoun- 
ciety; and accursed be all those who/|ter pain, but from necessity; and none 
would eufeeble it! will, therefore, seldom encounter more of 
But, “the siek and maimed,” you this pain than is demanded by their 
would have the state provide for these ; present wants. To call upon men who 
but not for the aged ; and if there be, in /are engaged in pursuits not bodily pain- 
_ almost every sy ee ae at Ireland, a dis. | ful, to lay by, in their youth, for the days 
e pe asary, anc in every county town an of old age, is reasonable and just; but to 
hospital, there is provision already | call upon the hard-working man to do 
made tor the ‘ sick aud maimed ;” so | this is neither. If he doit (and, in Eng- 
om oe ee _ a ~~ oy land, he, toa great extent, does it, in five 
It certainly is news to me. I aa ‘it pow re rela irapaciyniin C 
may be true! Yet there most ce er th ’ Pg + oy ee 
“* dispensary” of food and clothin« " a nen i): Se 
else we have been told most pati td br poms santana mee, been able to 
us | do it, or have not done it, he has a clear 


wl a awd people eating stinking | right to a provision in old age: he has 


eed, and nettles, and spent his life and worn out his strength 
ous whole parishes receiving the ex-|in the service of the community ; 
reme unction preparatory to death from | that reluctance which everv man naturally 
starvation, and about whole families of | feels to ask another for something, is & 
females being in a state of complete sufficient security against his being dazy’ 
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‘and prodigal in his youth, upon a cool 
 alculation of the benefit of parochial 
provision in his old age. With regard to 
your second objection; namely, that by 
making a provision for old age, you de- 





their children, who, seeing the “‘ naked 
cell” provided for them, will le¢ them go 
#o it; with regard to this matter, you 
appear to regard the Irish people as being 
capable of setting at defiance, and as 
likely to set at defiance, not only the laws 
of nuture, but also the express and a hun- 
dred-times-repeated laws of God. No 
very high compliment to your country- 
men! No very strong proof of the sio- 


Anes Se 


that ‘‘ active and practicul compassion 


religion’’ which we shall presently see 
you ascribing to them! But you, asa 
lawyer, might have told them one thing, 
and since you did not do it, | will; and 
that is, that if neither the laws of nature 
nor those of God could induce them so 
far to honour their father and their mo- 
ther as to keep them from the poor- house, 
the poor-law:s would compel them to do 
at, they having the ability ; and if they 
have not the ability, how can poor-laws 
deprive the parents of their aid? Asa 
lawyer, you ought to have known that 
those poor-laws which you so vehe- 
mently decry, compel all persons, being 
able to do it, to maintain their indigent 
fathers, mothers, grandfathers, grand- 
mothers, children, and grand-children. 
This is what you ought to have told your 
Dublin audience, though it might have 
cost you the loss of some of those valuable 
cheers, which you obtained by this sup- 
pression of the truth, and by supplying 
its place with the “‘ naked cell,” existing 
nowhere but in your imagination. Either 
you did not know the law aso this mat- 
ter, or you did know it. If the former, 
4) you ought to have known it before you 
) made this speech; and if the latter, I 
_ decline to characterize your conduct. 

_ But, Sir, in your anxious haste to p 
»row the effect of poor-laws, you forgot 
» that, besides the sick, the maimed, and 
e aged, there were some other parties 
vho are, however, by no means over- 
boked in that Hoty Waut, for not be- 
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cerity of your beliet in that “‘ generosity,” | 


for the poor,” and that ‘‘ deep sense of 
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lieving in which we shall presently find 
you condemning the “ infidel ” to be dealt 
with in a way “to supersede all legal 
punishment”; namely, the widow, the 
orphan, and the stranger. In your 


ive the indigent parents of the aiduf comprehensive scheme of “active and 


‘practical compassion for the poor,” you 
| will make no provision for these! The 
|English poor-laws, which do not cry, 
* Lord! Lord!” but which do his will, 
‘make provision for them all; and well, 
‘indeed, is it that they do, or thousands 
‘upon thousands of frishmen would, at 
‘this very moment, be dying and lying 
dead trom starvation; and that, too, if 
your doctrine be sound, without having 
the smallest ground for accusing the 
English of injustice or cruelty. 

The law of settlement you represent 
as an instrument of oppression. Your 
story about yearly servants being obliged 
to be one month out of employ, in order 
to prevent them from gaining a settle- 
ment, is mere romance, the thing bein 
imposs’ble ; because the whole of the 
business in all the farm-houses in the 
country must, in that case, be suspended 
for a month; and, to believe that this 
can take place, you must know about 
English farming as little as, for your 
sake, | hope you know about our poor- 
laws. In some cases, for the reason 
here assigned, the master will hire the 
servant for some days less than a year; 
but it much oftener happens that this 
sort of bargain is from the wish of the 
servant, who does not, in general, wish to 
‘lose his parish;” and, at this moment, 
I have a country-boy living with me, 
whose mother would not consent to his 
‘coming unless the bargain was such as 
not to cause him ‘to lose his parish.” 
This, at once, shows the light in which 
the working people view the poor-lawa. 
Instead of deeming them a bond of 
“* slavery,’ as you choose to represent 
them, they deem them the title of their 
right to their patrimony. And with re- 
gard to the compelling of married people 
to slick to their parishes, it is a great 
good, instead of being an evil; it bei 
evident that people in that state of life 
will be, in all respects, more careful of 
their characters, and will be more likely 





ito be of better behaviour, if residetit 
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amongst those who know them, than if | that it was the subject of a dream, or an 
wandering about from place to place. If | effusion, emanating from an exillerating 
they quit their parishes, and become | draught at Bellamy s. 

chargeable to avother, or manifestly But suppose we were to disregard the 
likely to be so, the poor-laws a: a Fee the Irish here; were to let 
them not to oppression, but consider them | them die in the streets, instead of sending 
in the light of “ the stranger,” relieve them home, we should only be acting 
them if necessary, and take them home| upon your own principle; for you pro- 
to their parish. Well would it have been, | pose to leave the stranger, even in his 
Sir, for the thousands of poor forty-| own country, without any relief at all. 
shilling freeholders of Ireland, whom! But how can you, Sir, reconcile with your 
the “Lineraton” saw driven off the profession of a desire to see the two 
estates, as the price of that ‘* Emancipa- | countries cordially united; how can you 
tion” which gave him a seat in Patlia-| reconcile with this profession this asser- 
ment: well would it have been for these | tion, that there is a law, in England, au- 
poor sacrificed creatures, if there had been’ thorising the whipping of Irish labourers 
an English law of sett/ement to compel, before they be sent home? 1 hope that 
the savage landlords to keep them; and| some one has told you the story, and that 
in that ease, indeed, they would never! want of time prevented you from looking 
have been driven off the estates, and,} after this law. The talsehood being so 
finally, as they were, exposed to all the! entire; it not having a shadow of truth 
horrors of famine and pestilence. to give it countenance, I cannot help 
We now come to two assertions, which,) hoping that this is the case. I see, in 
from their character, and from one and) the course of the year, many hundreds of 
the same term being applicable to both, | them going off to Bristol in very commo- 
ought not, for a moment, to be sepa-| dious caravans, drawn by good horses, 
rated ; namely, t. ‘That, in the town of, smoking their pipes, and full of your ad- 
Surnewspury, you saw placards, on| mired ‘* wild merriment.” Never are 
which were inscribed the words, “ Va-) they whipped, and there is no law for 
“Grants and Trish Lanourers| whipping them, in any case, in which an 

““whepped out of the town;” and,| Englishman would not be whipped. 
2. That * Mr. Sturces Bourne made| Equally destitute of truth is the as- 
“an improvement in the law; for ue) sertion, that “ clergymen of the Church 
“ provided that, after the Inisu La-|** of England have sworn, that, out of 
* nournen was whipped, he should be|*‘ every twenty women of the poorer 
sent home.” As you positively assert|“ classes, that were married by them, 
that you saw these placards at Surtws- |‘ nineteen were preynant.” No cler- 
BURY, . must suppose that Sunews-! gyman in England ever swore this, and 
BURY is in Ireland; for | am sure you | no one ever said it. The tale is a gross 
never saw such a placard in England. | misrepresentation of evidence given be- 
Phis town 1s certainly in Tipperary or| fore a committee of the House of Com- 
Connaught, or something: at any rate,!monsin 1828, when the overseer of Pet- 
E assert that you never saw it in an En-| am, in Hertrorpsurre, told» the 
rac ag pe ate Lenser a. = | committee, that nearly the whole of the 
ever brought in by S on RGES i sue te es women ae pregnant before they 
there one single word shout 6 Irish Ne | a z nae . eee — ea 
Beurers,” and in 20 law that is now in |e I ve = Gepenas of the wedding, they 
sueianeiee ddd peeiittie cima) oan y put it off, tl the parish was 
there any provision for, or one word shout, : of ache we — 
the w ewwping of Irish labourers. There- a rs my ae ; be te he 
fore, had you not said that the matter of | fault : rik y the —— Se. 
this, speech, was the fruit. of .your “ daile| ane of sp which made the - 
** thoughts, nightly musings, and morning ae ee the labourers: & ool 
meditations,” | should have concluded CHERCY OF: wages, | ape CROs! Se — 
lave concluded rates the labourers sa poor, that they 
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"well-known facts, considering also that | mine, must be wholly thrown away. 
pthe poor-laws bave existed two hundred; Leaving you to consider of, to think, 
and about forty years, and never produced ; muse, and meditate on, the figure you 


Were unable to get married before the after which, who need to wonder if you 
pregnancy became obvious to the parish- were to ascribe the national debt and the: 
officers. Thus the poor-laws, instead of cholera morbus to the poor-laws ? 
being the cause of this shame to the | You have known “ committee after 
young people, actually came in and pre- | “ committee sit in vain, to discover some 
vented the children from being born out | ‘‘ way of making an effective ameliora~ 
of wedlock. i** toon in the poor-laws.” Have you, 
' 
| 





The same may be said of your state-|indeed ! and so havel too. But that may 
ments relative to the letting out of the be an argument in favour of the poor- 
English labourers to hire to the highest |laws. Lorp Coxe said, that * MaGna 
bidder, and of all the other degrading ‘“* Cuanrra was too strong a fellow to be 
Ineasures adopted by overseers, ‘They ,‘‘ overcome by puny acts of Parliament :” 
are abuses of the poor-laws, and not and the same may be said of Old Betsy's 
evils created by the poor-laws: they! poor-law. But, do you know what they 
have arisen out of recent alterations in mean by “amelioration?” I will tell 
those laws, and not out of those laws| you: taking away the relief. This is 
themselves, as is clear from the fact, that | what they have been trying at for about 
those laws existed for about two hundred !twenty years. But they find the law 
years before any of these evils and op- |‘ too strong a fellow” for them. It is 
pressions were ever heard of. (the Magna Charta of the working people ; 

As to the farming of the poor, sup-{it is written in their hearts; the writing 
posing it to be done upon just principles, idesceuds from the heart of the father to 
what is it more than putteng children to 'that of the son; and God forbid that it 
be boarded by the year? If care be taken | should ever be effaced ; for, if ever that day: 
that the contractor do what he ought to!come, English society and English man- 
do, there is nothiag either unjust or de- (ners and English happiness will all be ef- 
grading in this; and if he do not do his) faced along with it, and the world will 
duty, and the poor people complain, the | lose the example of a working-people, such 
payers of the rates have no interest, and;as it never had in any other country: 
ean have no inclination to uphold him in| upon earth. 
his wrong-doing. So that this is a per-| Now, Sir, before I come to your gene- 
fectly futile objection to poor-laws, of|ral and sweeping denunciations against 
which, however, this species of contract| the English poor-laws, let me, in finishing: 
forms no essential part. these particular assertions and arguments, 

Your next statement is, that ‘‘ in con-| just put under your eyes one remaining 


_* sequence of the poor-laws, the FIRES/| assertion: it is this: ‘* Apothecaries to 


“are now blazing in England, from,“ supply the poor with medicines are 
*“‘ north to south.’” ‘The cause of these| “ hired, whose interest it is, that the 
fires is well known; it is openly avowed, | ‘‘ sick poor should die as soon as possi 
it is specific; and it is, that the farmers,‘ ble, in order that they may be at the 
do not give the labourers so much wages | ‘less expense for medicines.” This, 
as they say they ought to have. ‘This is too, was the result of your “ thoughts by 
notoriously the cause In many cases |‘ day, your musings by night, and your 


the fires have stopped when the wages “‘ morning meditations,’ was it? If 





have been raised ; and have begun again you, Sir, can now again see this your 
' when the wages have been Jdowered.|insinuation upon paper, and not change 
_ This has, indeed, been the case all over | colour, anything addressed to you, though 
the country: and, in the face of these} by a pen a million times as eloquent as 


ch effects before, it required, certainly,! make before Englishmen, with this in- 
thing short of a Dublin audience to} sinuation on your lips, | now come to your 
Bmbolden you to describe the FIRES as| sweeping assertions relative to the effects 
@ consequence of the poor-laws;”|of the poor-laws, and to the picture 
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which you give us of the people of the two | 


countries 80 much in favour of the Irish. | 
You told your cheering audience, that the | 
poor laws made slaves of the English 
working people ; that it completely de- 
stroyed their character for independ- 
ence; that you preferred the weld mer- 
riment of the Irishman to the hal/s- sulky, 
hal/-miserable tones of the English slave 
to the poor-laws; that the Irishman cer- 
tainly had his distresses [indeed !], but 
then he had his hopes {of what w]3 he 
endured much misery, but then he en/er- 
tained expectation of redress ! Here, 
it seems, there was * great cheering ” 
and well there might, it the matter con- 
veyed sSurprese as ayreeable to your au- 
dience as it does to me. Well, then, here 
you wipe away the heavy charge of our 
poor ** haif-sulky, nalf-miserable,” slaves 
having made the lrish poor! And if this 
really be the state of the Irish people (and 
who can doubt it since you say itis); if 
they havethose cheering hopes and flowery 
expectations; if they save in youth 
wherewithal to support them in age; if 
they have dispensaries in all the villages, 
and hospitals in all the county towns; and 
if they be (as under such happy circumn- 
stances they naturally must be) weld it 
merrenent ; this being (as we now know it 
is) their state, then, upon my word, if they 
still come here to mock with their mirth 
our poor, * half-sulky” souls, 1 shall be 
for giving their hides a little firking, @ /a 
Shrewsbury; for “ United Kingdom” 
here, or ‘* United Kingdom ” there. they 
are not to come here with their “ wild 
merriment,” and taunt us with our * half- 
miserable” tones! However, when | get 
upon the same floor with you, we will 
s00n make an equitable adjustment as to 
this matter, at any rate. You shall move 
and | will second a bill, which, when it 
become a law, shall be called the Act oF 
Reciprocity. giving you power to whip 
all the ‘* half-miserable ” English slaves 
that goto Ireland, and me power to whip 
all the youths of “ wild merriment” that 


come to England. This would set all to. 


nights in a trice : you would preserve your 
* green island " from the contagion of the 
ants ; and if I did not clear ours of the 
wild merriment,” there should be neither 
whalebone nor whipcord lett in England, 
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But now let us (and soberly, if it be 
possible) take a more minute look at these 
general assertions made by you. They, 
taken fairly and without exaggeration, 
ainount to this: that the English poor- 


laws degrade a people, destroy all ende- 


pendence of spirit, and, in fact, make 
them slaves. Before | come to ask you 
how these assertions are sustained by the 
comparative condition and character and 
manners ot the English and the Irish, you 
will perhaps permit me to ask you how 
Moses came to make such ample provi- 
sion for the indigent poor; how THE 
AvosTLes came to do the same, and to 
establish the order of Deacons for the 
express purpose of superintending the 
tables at which the poor were relieved; 
how the Carnotic Cuurcn came to 
receive all lands and other real property, 
as well as giits in money, in the name of 
the poor, and in no other name; how 
THAT CHURCH came to allot one-third 
part of the tithes to the poor, which ir 
Ireland. you say, the Protestant parsons 
‘* filched”’ fromthem: you will, perhaps, 
permit me to ask you how all this came 
to be, if poor-/aws; that 1s to say, Te- 
gular reltef to the indigent, have ana- 
tural tendency to degrade, break down the 
spirit, and enslave men; tor, mind, the 
act of Old Betsy only came to supply the 
place of the certazn and regular paro- 
chial relkef, before secured to the people 
by the statute as well as the common and 
the canon law. You will, | dare say, 
answer, by saying, that if Moses, the 
Apostles, St. Austin, Pope Gregory, and 
the makers of Magna Charta, had been 
aware of the manifold blessings of stinking 
shell-fish, sea-weed, nettles, and agtta- 
tion, they would have made an exception 
as to the “ green island.” Well, but the 
mere colour cannot signify much in sueh 
a case; and then let me ask you, whether 
you deem the people of the United States 
of America to be degraded, destitute of 
independent spirit, and slaves ? 

Now, Sir, to be serious for a little; 
though a /awyer, it was no duty incum- 
bent on you to know the laws of the 
United States of America; but, as® 
gentleman and man of learning, itmight 
_be expected of you, that you u 
|something of the laws of a country of: 80 
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much importance ; and, asa /egis/ator of 
‘this kingdom, so very extensively, in 
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_ bids me to name. 


Warious ways, connected with that repub- 


7 lic, give me leave to think that it was) 
“your du‘y to know something of the 


ncipal Jaws in force in a country, the 
cm and prosperity of which, have 
become subjects cf so much admiration 
throughout the civilized world. Yet, that 
you know nothing of those laws, more 


‘than you do of the laws of the Cherokee 


Ration of savages, is certain; otherwise 


‘it is impossible that you could have put 


forth, even in Dublin, this sweeping re- 
probation of the English poor-laws; see- 
Ing that the famous act of the 43rd year 


of Evizapsetn is in full force in every | 


State of that republic, and that it is acted 


upon in the most kind and attentive man- | 
hood, also to New York. 
home letters to their relations, giving an 
fifty thousand dollars a year, in poor- | 


Fates, in the city of Philadelphia, thirty- | 


mer. I cannot speak positively, but I 
think, that we could not pay less than 


two yearsago. | dare say, that the poor- 
Fates of the city of New York now amount 
to more thana Aunared thousand dollars 
@ year. 
prodigious dimensions; and, which will, 


mates of the “naked cells” of those 
poor-houses! Many a score dollars have 
I myself paid for the relief of the merry 


cities, and never grudged so to do; and 
many a pound have I paid for the relief 


of similar merry personsat KENSINGTON; | Sussex. 


2ist January, 1839. 


' tathers 
'triends to follow them. 


Both cities have poor-houses of | 
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‘‘Mr. Cawbut must know the daw, and 
“Mr. Cawbut must know that the law 
“must be obeyed;” and, with that, he 
put her into his cart, and away he took 
her and married her, [ hope, to a very 


‘good husband. So, yousee, Sir, that you 
have, in this memorable piece of intense 


eloquence, wasted a great deal of very 
fine indignation upon a very common- 
place subject. 

However, to give you something be- 
yond these assertions of mine, let me first 
inform you, that, some years ago, several 
parishes, in the east of Sussex, sent out, at 
their expense, to “ew York, divers tami- 
lies, who, trom their numerousness, were 
greatly burdensome to those parishes ; 
and, some years before that, some far- 
mers went out, from the same neighbour- 
They sent 


account of the country, and of their 
situation, and, generally, beseeching their 
and mothers and brethren and 
1, hearing of this, 
and wishing to dissuade English people 
from going, if they did go abroad, from 


‘going to any other country but the United 
doubtless, fill you with indignation, the | 


youths of “ wild-merriment” are the! 
Most numerous and most permanent in- | 


States, went down into Sussex, saw the 
parties who had received the letters, got 
thein from them (I have them now), and 


published them in. my little work, called 
** The 
every tnember of both Houses_.of Parlia- 
Jads and lasses, in both those humane’! 


Emigrants Guipe,”. which 
ment, ‘and especially my Lord Grey, 
ought to read, and particularly the letters 
of these excellent people, the labourers of 
If | had never cared about En- 


but not without grudging, knowing well, | glish labourers before, these letters would 
that what I pay, in this way, is, in reality,| have rivetted them to my heart. Affec- 
given to the crafty and hard-hearted land-|tionate parents, dutiful children, lovers 


lords of Ireland. J never lived in any 
place in America, without paying poor- 
rate. And it even happened, when | 
lived in Long Island, the overseer of our 


| township (North Hempstead) came and 


took a servant girl away to her township 


| (F usuine), she being in a state which 


the delicacy demanded by Irish ears for- 
We being greatly in 
































» want of the services of the girl, I begged 
hard for a respite for a few days ; but the 


x-officio guardian of the morals and the 
honey of the township, was inexorable: 








of their country : there are all the virtues 
here! And these are the people whom 
the garret-lodged prigs of the London 
newspapers call “ ignorant peasantry,” 
and Mr. Sheil called “ Kentish boors”'! 
But, the interesting thing at present, is, 
what did these peoplesay about poor-laws 
in America? 
Now, Sir, do, pray, look at, the litile 
book. If I were at home, | would send 
ou acopy. Look first, in page 92, ata 
etter from farmer Benjamin Fow eg, 
addressed to his cousin, Danigt Fow Lez, 


> Mr. Cawbut comes from old England ; of Smanpen, in Kent, and dated from 
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Utica, in the State of New York. He|‘* England.” And why? Because the 
is describing to his cousin the happy state pour are well taken care of, and be- 
of the country ; and he thus speaks of the | cause there is a poor-house. 

poor-laws : “| have been poor-master of| Now, Sir, will you acknowledge that 
“ this town for many years, and I find it) you have done wrong to English poor- 
“ a rare thing fora resident to become an ‘jaws and English labourers? You will 
“ annual town-charge.” But, strangers{not? Very well, then, I will proceed, 
and temporary poor, he had frequently. }and go right forward into your compara- 
Then he adds, that he knows of no one | tive estimate of the character and con- 
who takes the trouble to lock his doors | dition of the English and the Irish work- 
by night. So, you see, honesty and |ing people. And, in the way of preface, 
virtue can co exist with old Betty's law, | let us have your own description of Ire- 
which, you say, degrades people and de- | land, and of its people, as published in 
stroys their character and makes them | your address to the Irish nation, dated at 
slaves! But what the dabourers say on| Dublin, on the 6ch of this month. 


the subject, in their letters, 1s still more | | begin with calling your attention to these 
interesting, and more to the point. Look | truths :— 
at pages 55 and 58. The writer is Finst, That there is not on the face of the 
Sterpuen Watson, jun., of SEDDLEs- | globe a oe — country than ours, “99s 
: : . anv one "eS, S ctent, s ia 
cows, acer Battle, in Sussex ; and I got | “77 °O Sant prntaces, We ae 
Ries aaaesrdinidentih, Ga n er a, superabundance of all the prime necessaries for 
or etter Irom his Tat er, Wno how eS at! the food, clothing, aud comfort of its ine 
Seddlescomb, and whose name is also | habitants. 
Srerpnen Warsoy. In his letter, _Seconpty, That no country is so well 
dated at Atnany, Sth Oct., 1823, he | Circumstanced for general commerce as Ours ; 
tells his fat! thi “Tt : \ we are at the western extreme of Europe with 
s ‘ ‘ n > 11S . ‘ ‘ $F * ° ° ** : 
— S father tails aie oO not Maske | 4 direct navigation to every maritime state 1 
yourselves uneasy avout us; for ub we | Europe, whilst our connexion with Asia and 
“cannot get a living here, here is a| Africa is by open ocean space ; and with the 
“ PoOR-HOUSE, JUST THE SAME AS IN | free American republics our intercourse may 
WRatsee” ht Oda lets of Ger! be the most direct, rapid, aud unconfined. 
Sac trey a ciate eee @ | ‘Tuipty, Our green island is indented by 
poor-iaws - hen, on the “9th of! spacious roadsteads, magnificent bays aud 
March, he, beginning his letter with | estuaries, and capacious harbours— harbours 
“ Honoured father and mother,” writes |?" @ every hour of every tide, aud sheltered 
from every wind, and secure from every teme~ 
és ’ pest. 
qoo as j ® > f « . ° a . ° . 
8 _ is im England: the poor are} Fourtury, Our fertile island, too, is ex: 
- we taken care of : there is a large | teusively intersected by navigable rivers 5 and 
house in this place for the accommoda- the hard and durable materials of which our 
“ tion of the old and infirm that are not | "24S 4¢¢> of may be formed, would easily 
Co ehde ¢ ork.” Th ; afford the means of ready communication and 
able to work. The hale wanted '< ' ae : 
! é | Speedy intercourse with every part of our pro~ 
none, for the work was always plenty. | ductive soil. 

How different, Sir, the American pa- | Firruty, The streams that rush frem our 
triots and legislators are from you! You! majestic mountains, or sweep with abundant 
will, by no means, have a provision fo | aa roe course through our green and glori~ 
the aged, lest it should cause jazi d | ill. alleys, give a superabundant multitude of 
. Jee, lest i ause laziness and | mi/l sites, and afford the cheapest and most 
improvidence in youth, and lest it should , Aealthful power for the working of manufac- 
deprive parents of the aid and the affec- | tavies in the kuown world. 
tionate attachment of their children! | SIXTHLY, Our climate is genial and con- 

eir chidren!| jucive ¢ ; 
How wide the difference “TPs cive fe long life and manly vigour. No 
American and the ] I Ween the | parching suus scorch our plains into aridity, 
aac - | € Tish philosophy ! or our people into decrepitude. No chilling 
1EN WATSON, who calls his father frosts destroy the power of vegetation, or thin 
and mother “ honoured,” and who. I'll our population by the pioching blight of 
be bound for him, never said iy excessive cold, 

, eS . . b s 4 $ 
banner,” to aoy man in all his lif your | SeventuLy, This lovely land is inhabited 
mot, you see. . ail his life, does | by @ people brave as they are patient, generous 
ah } : e, seem to think that poor- pot are hardy, good-humoured as they ate 
- “1 mrs slaves.” He says, “ the m deer depo ya, numerous almost 

aws : 2 - ae pum ro th ‘ j 
of this country are as good as in| tu eud Seteeide weds Wl pee! oll 
ure. Suffering woes themselves; 


thus: “ The laws of this country are as |" 
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are full of active and practical compassion for 


Z the poor anid the needy; aud, above all, they 
- a@fe a people deeply impressed with all the sin- 
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| cerity of religious belief, and with the incal- 


culable value of religious practices. Differing 
as many of them do with each other upon 
Parious points of faith, they one and all scorn 


atheist, if he were to rear his detested head 
@mongst us, would find that speedy punish- 
Ment from universal opinion which would 
render the inflictions of law needless, and 
Would anticipate and supersede all legal 
_ punishment. 

My countrymen, these éruths are undeniable. 

Such is a faint sketch of Ireland and her 


population. Why are the blessings of God 
rverted? How are the generous and noble 


impulses of man b'ighted! Why is Ireland 
in a state of decrepitude and decay? Why 
are her towns iv general dwindling into vil- 
dages? Why are her villages so frequently 
disappearing? Why are her farmers emi- 
gratiug, or siuking inte labourers? Whyare 
her labourers almost unemployed, or wholly 
starving 7 


Well, then, as far as the seven heads 
of description go, here is a heaven upon 
earth; and these are all ‘‘ truths unde- 
miable.” So that, if we do not find the 
Frish labourers better in character and 
condition than the English, we shall 
here find no argument against the pvor- 
laws. But before 1 enter on the com- 
parison, I feel my attention forcibly ar- 
rested by a sentiment in the 7th para- 
graph, and by an assertion in the last of 
all; and on these | must remark before I 
go an inch further. 
' graph, you, in the excess of your reli- 
-Gious zeal, condemn the “infidel” toa 
popular punishment, superseding the 
operations of the law (that is to say, to 
knocking on the head), if he dare to 
| Faise that “‘ detested head” in the “ green 





} island ;” and yet, only about two years 


ago, you were perfectly clamorous for 














» putting the worst of all infidels, the 
_ Jews, upon the bench and in the King’s 














" Council; infidels who not only raise their 
™ detested head,” but who raise their 








horrible voices also, to declare Jesus 





HRIst to have been ‘‘ an impostor,” 
tod who, amongst the blasphemous rites 














their synagogues, aré said to crucify 
2m in effigy twice in the year! 
hort, two years ago, you w “ss , 


istianizing the country | 2 





w you are for knocking 


Qisr January, 1832. 


and detest infidelity ; and the infidel or the! 


In the 7th para-| 
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the head, without judge or jury! Now, 
could this subject have had your “ daily 
‘“ thoughts, nightly musings, and morning 
‘* meditations,” in buth cases ? 

The assertion to which I have alluded, 
and which is in the last paragraph, is 
this: ‘‘that the f¢owns of Ireland are 
“dwindling into vil/ages, and that its 
“* villages are frequently disappearing.” 
Compare this assertion with the oath 
that you made before the committees of 
the House of Lords in 1825; namely, 
that the population of Ireland had been, 
and still was, prodigious/y increasing, 
and that a surplus population was one 
of the causes of the misery of the peo- 
ple! That was your oath, or words, L 
pledge myself, fully to that effect. 
Which statement are we, then, to be- 
lieve? Wiil you say that this dismal 
decay of towns and villages has taken 
place since 1825? Hardly; for, then, 
we shall ask you what are become of your 
splendid promises of prosperity to Ire- 
land which Emancipation was to give? 
And (more serious still!) where are those 
“nine millions,’ and that ‘ growing 
importance,” which you put forward as 
the ground of Ireland’s claim to an 
equality with England ? 

And now, Sir, let your Dublin audi- 
ence remain to clap hands and huzza, 
while you and I enter on that comparison 
‘(which you have provoked) of the rela- 
tive character and condition and man- 
ners of the Irish lads of “ wild merri- 
ment,” and the “ English sulky slaves of 
the poor-laws.” 

First of all, it is of importance to ob- 
serve that, as to the means which are the 
gift of God, the Irish have, from your 
own account, greatly the advantage over 
the English. For, while you assert that 
there is not on the face of the globe, a 
country more fertile than Ireland, it is 
well-known that there are many more 
fertile than England; for, though, by 
incessantly scratching and tumbling it 
about, we do make it produce a good 
deal ; still, when you come to your “* ma- 
jestic mountains,” pouring down streams 
10 4 
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these, you make us feel our inferiority ; | 
and, above all, on the score of greenness, 
in which respect you appear to surpass us 
beyond all comparison. There are, in- 
deed, persons not so devotedly and exclu- 
sively attached to this particula: colour ; 
and. for instance, | have no objection, 
nay, | like, to see apart and a great part 
of a country brown: and, at one time of 
the vear, white. You, however, deem | 
greenness the mark of perfection ; and | 
you haveit: the * English people * have’ 
not robbed the Irish of that, at any rate. 
Again, we have indeed, ** harbours” | 
too: but not, like you, harbours “* open 
“at every hour of every tide, and shel- | 
tered from eveé ry re ind, and secure from. 
every tempest.” We are obliged to wait 
for the tides, whether coming in or going 


— 


out: and, with all our moorings and | 
double moorings, our ships are frequently 
driven on the beach, or out to sea. These 
toils and dangers are, It seems, unknown 
to Ireland, tothe people of which te lovely 
land” the proverb of ** time and tide 
Waiting tor no man,” must be wholly 
without a meaning. , 
But, Sir, now comes vour great difh- | 
culty ; for, if these, which you have given 
us here, be * truly undeniable ;” if such 
be the natural resources and advantages 
of Ireland; if nospot of the globe exceed 
her in fertility ; if she be favoured in the. 
manner that you describe : and yet, if, as | 
you say isthe case, * the blessings ot 
as God are there so perverted, that she is 
“in a state of decrepitude and decay, | 
** her towns dwind/ ng into villages, her 
“villages disappearing, and her la. 
¥ bourere almost unemployed, or wholly | 
starving; and if, as we know to be 
the case, her people are seen wandering 
over this our country (not so blessed by | 
God) in search of food, and ina state 
Bearly approaching to that of actual 
nakedness ; and if, as you insist, poor- 
laws, to secure them food and clothing at 
home would not better their lot: if all 
this be so; or rather, if all this were co 
we should, like the English Grenadier * 
the Guards, when he landed in Virgi-| 
nia, be tempted to exclaim, “* The Apa | 
and Eve of this people sur 
of Newgate.” 
It will not do for you in this case to say | 


ely came out 





that the “blessings of God have been 
perverted ” by the English, until, at least, 
you have replied to my answer to your 
charge against us, on that score ; and be- 
sides, the public have not already for- 
gotten that you represented that °* eman- 
cipation,” which you obtained even be- 
yond the extent of your petitions, as all 
that Ireland wanted to make hercoutented 
aud happy and everlastingly grateful to 
England: ard that you pledged yourself 
that the adoption of that measure would 
enable the Government to draw additional 
millions of revenue from Ireland. We 
have not so svon forgotten those your 
a-thousand-times-repe ted declarations; 
and, therefore, we deny you the right to 
impute to us this ‘ perversion of the 


blessings of God.” 


You must, then, impute it to yourselves; 


‘or you must confess that your country calls 


for that very INSTITUTION ; that great 
English institutton, which we are now 
about to tender you, and which you are 
endeavouring to prepare your miserable 
countrymen to reject as a scourge. Look 
at the difference in the working people of 
the two countries. You have, if you do 
speak the truth, the advantage over us in 
climate and soil; and you have, you say, 
a people ‘* brave, patient, generous, 
‘* hardy, gaod-humoured, laborious, and 
‘* intelligent.” Yet look at the differ- 
ence in the people, and particularly the 
working people, of the two countries! 
Look at it: consider it well : bere, indeed, 
is matter for an Irish legislator to think, 
muse, and meditate upoo. When did you, 
or amybody else, ever see or hear of En- 
glishmen prowling about, in bands of half- 
aaked beggars, in any country upon earth? 
when did you ever hear of the necessity 
of taking them up by force, and carrying 
them like malefactors and tossing them 
back upon their native shores: when did 
you ever hear of them being an incum- 
brance to any people amongst whom they 
went: when, since. you talk of their 
hovels, did you see or hear of English 


labourers being in hovels, in company’ 
with the pig, the flesh of which they were’ 


destined never to taste, both feeding 
the same root, at the same board, 
by the same chimneyless fire, and 


blackened by the same smoke : whémy* 
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gince you talk of the “ naked cells”) 
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By no means. I ascribe it to the differ- 


a of the poor-house, did you ever hear of ence in the treatment received by the 
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) slave” disowning the country of his 
| birth, and wherever found, and under 
whatever circumstances, not forward to 
‘Proclaim himself an Enxglishman, and 
‘to boast of the honour of the name ? 


thousands of them living on stinking shell- 
fish, sea-weed, and nettles, and ot thou- 
sands at a time receiving the last offices 
of religion as preparatory to death from 





starvation: when, since you call them) 
slaves, did you ever see or hear of one of | 
them applying the cringing and fawning 
appellation of ‘your hanner” to any 
human being, much less to any thing, 
though groom or footman, from whom 
they expected to coax a farthing or aj} 
mouthtul of bread: when did you ever 
hear of English labourers who needed, or | 
who wonld contentedly suffer, an em- 
ployer to stand over them at their work: 
when did you ever hear of ther dwellings 
being destitute of every mark of cleanli- 
ness and of decent reserve, having about 
them no traces of human existence within, 
except the feculent heap at the door, 
which nature herself would call upon them 
to hide: when did you ever see or ever hear 
talk of one of thezr rural habitations, not 
having about it (unless rendered impos- 
sible by local circumstances) gooseberry 
and currant bushes, beds of parsley and 
other herbs, plants of wall-fower and | 
biennial stock, clumps of polyanthuses, 
daisies, and bulbs, and other flowers, and, | 
where possible, plants of roses and honey- | 
suckles, trained round their windows, or 
over their doors, with the greatest care 
and the greatest taste, of all which, to- 
gether with apple-trees grafted by their 
own hands, and together also with s/alls 
of their own care; 
there are more in a circuit, embracing ten 
rural parishes of England, than there are 
to be found in possession of all the mil- 
lions of labourers that inbabit the 
** lovely land :” when, lastly (not to suffer 
the provocation to urge me further), did 
you ever see or hear of an ‘“* English 





Now, Sir, avoiding, as something too 








inful to encounter, a detailed exhibi- 
ion of the other side, do Laseribe the 
itfference to the naturevof the 






two people from their rulers. Not to any- 
thing done by England to Ireland ; but to 
the former not having compelied the do- 
mestic rulers of the latter to treat the 
lrish working people as the English work- 
ing people have been treated, during the 
last two centuries and a half; and par- 
ticularly to its not having compelled the 
owners Of the land in Ireland to leave 


enough of its produce in the several pa- 


rishes, to provide for the wants of the 
destitute; as is effectually done in Eng- 
laud and America by those famous poor- 
laws, which BLACKSroNe truly says, are 
‘* founded in the very principles of civil 
society ;” but the unspeakable benefit of 
which you are now labouring, though, [ 


|trust, in vain, to prevent your ill-treated, 


unhappy, and ever-troubled country from 
receiving. I allow, that, as to this matter, 
your efforts have received but too much 
countenance trom those of persons in this 
country, who have long and particularly 
since the publication of the book of the 
foolish and unfeeling MaLtraus, been en- 
deavouring to chip away the meaning, 
intention, and effect of the poor-laws. 
SrurGces Bourne's Bis werea bold 
stroke ; but, the inventors, when they look 
at the awful consequences, will find little 
reason to congratulate themselves on their 
success. Those bills have already cost 
them ten thousand times more than the 
bills would have saved them ina hundred 
years. In 181¥, the present Lord Chan- 
cellor said, that he was ‘ prepared to de- 
“ fend, to their utmost extent, the prenci- 
plesof Malthus” He has pledged him- 
se/f to bring in a poor-law bill this session, | 
to supplant, | suppose, the bill of Lord 
TeynuamM, which would in effect have 
repealed the hated bills of Srurces 
Bourne, and have restored peace to the 
villages and hamlets. If the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s Bill do not lessen the extent of 
the claim on the poor-rates, it will be a 
tacit giving up of Matruus; and, if it 
do, a bill to alter the succession to the 
crown would not be nore wild! Oh, no! 
This law is immortal; it has lived under 
Nigra dynasty, and chan 
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people, itis “ founded in the first princi- ithe attention bed ps Rprc 3 oy 
ples of civil society ; it makes, i dwy ad - ;contain precise y w = we | vant ; 
ministered, even the poorest mau feel | namely, correct information with regard 
that he has an iuterest in all the property | to the uses to which the tTiTHEs, and 
around him; it isthe ground, the good|the other immense mass of property, 
ground, the solid ground, but the sole| commonly called Church Prope: ty, are 
ground, upon which the poor man is called applied ; for it will convey to us com- 
upon to take up arms in defence of the munications from all parts of the coun- 
rich: it is, as ] said before, the bond of try on the subject ; and, through its 
peace, and the cement ot society ; woe be columns, we shall gather the wishes 
unto those who shall attempt to destroy and intentions of each other, with re- 
or enfeeble it in England, and the just gard to any measures of co-operation 
reproach of mankind will in the end, amongst us, which it mav be necessary 
be the inevitable lot of all who shall to adopt. The parish-officers in every 
attempt to prevent its adoption in Ireland.' parish in England and Wales ought to 
It was my intention to make some re- takeand preserve this useful publication, 
marks on that part of your sveech, where which, while it meddles not at all, and 
you speak of the sort of reform whicl doesnot wish to sce meddled with, any of 
vou demand for Ireland, and where you the doctrines of the church, or any of 
clearly enough hint at the attempts which the spiritualities, properly so called, 
you shall make tocauseasepara/ion,ifthe challenges all the world to show that 
intended reform be not such as you shall the Parliament will not have a clear 
deem ‘*just;” but, not having time to do and undoubted right to resume and dis- 
justice to this subject now, and extremely pose ofits temporalities in any way that 
anxious to act justly towards you,! must de- it may think fit, Mr. Eacxe, in his 
fer it ill next week; and,inthe meanwhile, , learned and lucid pamphlet, has proved 
offering you, if you deem it worth your, “ the tithes to belong to the public and 
while to use them for the purpose, the | the poor.” ‘This periodical work will 
columns of my Regisfer asa vehicle for , enable us mutually to communicate to 
any reply that you may choose to give to| each other facts showing the expediency 
this letter, ] remain, Sir, and the justice of the resumption ; and 
Your most humble and also enable us to lay, and put in execu- 
most obedient servant, ton, plans of active, zealous, and ef- 
Wa. COBBETT. | fectual co-operation, for the purpose of 
N.B. The SIX MANCHESTER| inducing the Reformed Parliament to 
LECTURES, with a Prerace, and afiurd us. speedy redress. 
i sy rego o ag N xn! sub- PROSPECTUS. 
omed, are just publis ‘ , : 
ans Qs. 6d. in Seands. The book is to ad en ie pen ee 


: | gested by the loud and incessant outery which 
be had at my shop, No. 11, Bour-court, | has been raised throughout England and Ire- 
b LEETeSrre ET, Lon DON . of Mr. | land for a reformation of the abuses of the 
Lewis, Manchester; Mr. Tuom ae) Established Church, in respect to the temporal 


Suitn, Liverpool; Mr. Wricoxeon:| atari oot revenues of the Clergy, parti- 


Preston ; and of all Booksellers in town! From the extraordinary and growing inte- 
and in the country, Test and anxiety which this very important 
question has excited in the public mind for 
Some time past, and more especially since the 
rejechion of the Reform Bill, and the eageT 


| desire for information respecting ecclesiastical 
| 


CHURCH REFORMER’S afin which is now manifested by persons 


MAGAZINE. every rank in society, it is hoped that @ 


naa , favourable reception will be afforded to a 
r Tas work (of which T insert the riodical work cuclatvely devesell me the eae 
ROSPECT vs below), the first Number sideratio : of questions affecting the temporal 
/ which will appear on the Ist oF me ry ape of the Chanel and the laws by. 
EBRUARY, I stroncl which it is regulated, without any reference t® 
, 's'y recommend to its spiritual doctrines, and coutalliing full 
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bcurate intelligence of the various measures | 
sh are about to be brought before Parlia- | 
bent relative to tithes and cther ecclesiastical 
Matters, and of every other oeccurreuce con- | 
memected with the subject of church reform, and | 
Which is inteuded to exhibit such a faith/ul | 
SM@irror of public opinion as wiil enable both 
My the clergy aud laity to discern the sigus of the 
‘times. 
The following is an outline of what are | 
Pantended to form the principal conteuts of the 
Swork :—Original articles, aud extracts from | 
| 

| 









































™ pooks of authority, relative to the nature, 
3  . . Prog . . 
Ofigiv, and iustitutiou, of tithes and other 


Pe teMporalities of the Church; amount of Church 


PRevenues, aul their distribution; values of 
bishopricks, deaueries, prebends, and other | 
Uspiritual livings aud heuefices, and salaries of 
Stipendiary curates ; temperate, but unsparing | 
@xposures of the abuses of the Church gene- | 
Pally, its enormous expenditure, useless dig- 
my Mities, sinecures, pluralities, &c. &c. 5 policy | 
® and expedience of the tithe system, and evils | 
© aud abuses of the law of tithes, and digests of | 
» Femarkable tithe cases receutly decided in the 
courts of equity aud law ; local aud personal 
grievances arising from non-residence of the | 
clergy, vexatious and oppressive tithe suits | 
and exactious of tithes, clerical magistracy, 
&c., as to which authentic communications | 
are particularly requested; cases of hardship | 
aad oppression in the ecclesiastical courts, aud | 
their evils aud abuses; abstracts of bills in | 
Parliament for regulating tithes, &c., which 
will be strictly examined and commented 
upon, and their objects and tendency explaived, 
and the debates on such bills; petitions to the 
two Houses of Parliament respecting tithes, 
&c., which, if copies be sent to the editor, will | 








> be printed at length, or abstracted, according 


to their importance ; events of the preceding 
mooth, including debates in Parliament, 
speeches aud proceedings at public meetings, 
pvlitical unions and other secieties in Englaud 
and Irelaud, relating to ecclesiastical reform, 
tithes, &c.; reviews of receut publications on 
the same subjects. 





:| a REFORM BILL. 









Manchester, 16th Jan. 1832. 

_Everysopy here, high and low, 
wish that the Reform Bill had made 
the suffrage not depend upon poor-rates 
paid by the voter himself; but had 
given the vote to every man renting a 
ouse, or part of a house, worth 10/, a 
year, and rated to the poor, But L 
everywhere hear of an anxious 
to see the bill go quietly intoe 
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| measure, 


i this choice: 
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cially to Lord Grey, on account of this 
All expect, however, great 
changes from a Reformed Parliament ; 
but every one seems to hope that Lord 
Grey will remain in power to accom- 
nlish them. I, indeed, describe my 
own Wishes here; but [| verily believe 


lthat it is the general wish iu this great 


and very important town. 

‘There are rumours of a paper-money 
scheme being on foot! And it appears 
evident enough that Lord Grey has but 
PAPER-MONBY, OF My pro- 
position of Egqurran.e AbsJUSTMENT. 
For his own fame’s sake, as well as for 
the peace and safety of the country, I 
hope he will choose the latter; for the 
former must produce confusion, of 
which no man can foresee the end. 

There is a newspaper here called the 


| Guardian, which is twin-brother of the 


Leeds Alercury, which is called the 
‘““Garat Liar or tue Nortnu.” The 
former is carried on by one ‘Taytor, the 
latter by one Baines. ‘Taylor has a le 
or (wo about me every week, which are, 
L dare say, regularly put into the 
The lies have, 
however, no effect here, 





LETTER FROM LORD CLONCURRY TO 
MR. DWYER. 


Lyons, Jan. 4, 1832. 

Sin—Yesterday I received your letter of the 
S}st ult., calling my attention to the pro- 
ceedings of a meeting that day, with the ear- 
nest suggestion of the meeting on the subject 
of an assembly of Irish Members of Perlia- 
ment in Dublin, on the 9th iast., or some 
other day. 

] see in the proceedings of the meeting 
that the proposal for such assembly is attri- 
buted by Mr. O'Connell to Mr, Grattan, a 

eutleman for whom, individually and 
inheritance, I feel the highest degree of af- 
fection and respect ; the proposal alsu accords 
very much with my own opinion, and was 
made hy me in 1827, on the formation of 


t; The Society for the Improvement of 
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appearance of free-agency, it would aid Mr. 
O'Connell in either forcing Lim iuto office, 
or of drawing from our poor aud geuerous 
people a tarther portion of the wretched pit- 
tauce remaining to them. 

Secondly—tt would, I fear, tend to widen 
the breach, so very pains-takingly made by 
that geutleman, between man aud man 10 
Irelaud, 

Thirdlyv—Of those who attend, County 
Members will be supposed to do so ouly trom 
fear of tuture elections, whilst those who do 
pot atteod will be subject to luquisition and 
insult, aud wo individual will be credited for 
disiuterested free-ageucy and patriotism; in 
fact ic would probably be an assembly to re- 
gisterthe decrees of Mr. O'Connell, most of 
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try. I do not envy him his feelings, if he 
reflects on the false accusations he would 


‘insinuate against me. He lately asked me 
where I was, or what [ was doing last year, 
|when he was prosecuted? I answer, I was 


fighting for him with the law officers of the 
Crown, even to violent and personal alterca- 
tion, in my endeavours to save him from 
puuishment for an offence to which he had 
pleaded guilty. He insmuates that I ask 
favour from the great. I answer, that the 
only favour | ever asked for was for O'Con- 
nell, and through the Duke of Leinster, a man 
not to be shaken in his love for Ireland, bis 
love of truth, aud his love of noble inde- 
pendence. 


| hope, and indeed I almost believe, that 


which have latterly bad their orgiu in selfish- | O'Connell forgets, when he states as facts, 


ness, in disordered excitement, or in -_ 


passion, 


what he knows no rational being could be- 


lieve—for instance, in his speech ov Saturday 


it would also look like an attempt at dicta- | last, to which you draw my attention, he as- 
'serts, on the pretended authority of Mr. 


tion, aud a desire to embarrass, at a most cri- 
tical moment, the vuly \ituisiry that, in any 
time, has deserved the coufidence of the coun- 
try, and the auxious support of the friends of 
rat oual Government, 

Ic is very painful to refuse the request of a 


meeting of lrishmen; 18 is very patoful to 


me, loving Ireland as I do, to risk the slight- 
est injury to ber interes's, by declariog my 
abvorrence of the present conduct of one 
with whom, and for whom, | have sv often 
acted ; but it is a paramount duty, and, under 
such circumstances, | must vot shrink. 

The best men of the country are driven into 


Murphy, that not one in one hundred and fifty 


caitle are now slaughtered in Dublia that 


were befure the Union. Will Mr. Murphy 


confirm this? or wili O'Connell say why he 


makes free with the names of persons who 


have character to lose? He once put my name 
down for a Wellington tribute; shortly before 


he would have me lead the forty: shilling 
freeholders iuto rebellion, after haviug him- 


seli trafficked their rights for reasons he best 


knows. No man more earnestly joined me at 


_oue time in lamenting the injury done to 


privacy or into banishment; those who attempt | 


to think for thamselves or to beg a moment's 
cessation from violence, are proscribed ; 
whether the triumph be reserve i for Maude- 
Ville or O'Connell, the people, their friends, 
aud the Government must perish ! 

As to the questions which will, | trust, be 
fairly debated aud bouourably supported in 
Parhiameut by all Irish Members aud by the 
King’s Ministers, | humbly but earnestly re- 
commend a fair Reform bil for Ireland, w 
secure a full, fair, and adequate representa- 
ti of our people in Parhameut, with just 
refereuce to theic numbers, their rights, and 
their accurately ascertained coutributious to 
the state. A provision for the poor, and for 
profitable labour levied on the land. These 
are the two chief and vital measures wich 
do uot admit delay. 


Bills, 


The entire nineteen 
recommended in 1430, deserve most 


serious atteulion—my opinions ag to tithes | 


Were published in 1622, they du not, I believe, 


look seltish for a tithe-proprictor. The Sub- 
letting Act l would modify_as far as it could 
be moditied with justice to the small holders, 
avd yet 1 ama laudlord. The Grand Jury 
and the Vestry Laws | would abolish, and vet 
i am & couutry geutieman and a Protestant. 
What és just and right, av honest mau should 
not be driven from by any personal feeling, 
by fear of danger or of undeserved reproach, 
The folly and ingratitude of O’Counell only 
affects me as it may injure our common coun- 


themselves aud to the country by the combin- 
ing tradesmen; yet he soon after encouraged 
and excited combination to insult the best 
Chief Governor Ireland ever saw. He presided 
at a charity dinner of which { am patron, and 
omitted ** The Health of the Chief Gover- 
nor,” the only one, in his station, who ever 
coutributed to the charity. A few months 
ago he ordered his followers to clamour for 
** Repeal ;”” but when he hoped to be bought 


-at his own price, he endeavonred to dburk 


their opivious, and only let them breathe 
agaiu when that hope was lost. 


As to Repeal”’ { was ever its warmest ad- 


vocate, if l bave ceased fur one year to be 80, 
itis because I relied on a patriot King and @ 
good Ministry to render it unnecessary, and 
because | kuow that O’Counell bas rendered it 
\mpracticable ; he has excited anger aud re- 


vived party animosity; he has rendered us 


totally unfit for self-government, whilst his 
,2wn opinions vacillate between American re- 


pubhcanism, and the dear-lamented despot- 
, ism of France, 


Let us hope for wiser counsel and for better 


times; I know no slavery so dreadful as the 


| Slavery of falsehood, denunciation aud terrot 









which O'Couneil, in his disappointment, bas 
endeavoured to excite—wheiher he wishes. 


that the Government, overawed, should throw 
themselves into the 


that they 
the 
the 


arms of the Orangemen, 
should resign to the Tories, or that 
people, excited to rebellion, should deliver 
mesivan tv slaughter, and their “ouutry to 
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ae | know not; but I feel certain that 
danger is only to be averted by the oppo- 
Bition of all good men to both factions; hy 
) their uuivn iv defence of order, and bya calm 
©) and respectful representation of our wauts. 

_ +4 do not yet despair of attention and redress 
if either be delayed, the fault is theirs who 
| wise threats which a map of spirit cannot 
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be established, by the strongest and clearest 
proof of which any moral truth is susceptible, 
is itjust in reasou, or lawful in practice to put 
that truth in abeyance, to mortify it, to retard 
or annul its operation in the world, because 
the iguorance, or passions, or interests of 
some men may be wounded by it, or raise ob- 





jections to it; or, because, in its operation it 


>) Brook, and to which, if aGovernment yielded, | may produce vot only its own natural good 


 Heould not exist. The enemies of Ireland 


effects, but also become, as Christ himself 


Wook anxiously, and with hope, to divisions, to | aud his religion bave become,an occasion of 


* bloodshed, and to oppression, renewed in all 
) its horrors; let her friends uvite for her de- 
fence and their own safety. 
I am, Sir, your faithful servant, 
James Dwyer, Esq. CLONC URRY. 


——— 





LETTER FROM DR. DOYLE TO 
MR. O'CONNELL. 
> Dear Sir,—There is now before mea re- 
ta of your speech against a legal provision 
: ing made for the Irish poor, delivered by 
iY _ at the Corn-exchange on Tuesday last. 
| Whave at present no hope of effecting another 
chavge in your opivions on this important 
Stibject; and if I allude to those which have 
taken place in your mind it is not by way of 
taunt or reproach, but to remind you, and the 
public also, that your judgment on this mat- 
ter has not only vacillated, (and whatever va- 
cillates is weak,) but that it has at different 
times, « hilst the subject remained unchanged, 
determived itself notin different but in opposite 
ways. These changes, moreover, according 
to your own avowal, have not been the effect 
Of heat, or passion, or of feeling of any surt; 
__Meither have they resulted from a want of me- 
ditation: they have been the fruit of long 
watchings and laborious reflection. I infer 
from this, and [ say it with ail due respect, 
that whether upon this subject you be right 
or wrong, you are fot an authority to be fol- 
’ lowed ; for authority, to be such, should be 
| €xempt from change. But if 1 despair of your 
> Feconversion to an earnest and eager approval 
of poor-laws (for all this was imported ina 
public letter in which you lately honoured 
_ me); and if {do not deem you an authority 
 ©n this subject, why, it may be asked, do | 
- now address you? I do so for the two follow- 
_ ing reasons: first, to preveut, as faras | can, 
| that portion of the public, with whom your 
| OPinious are paramount, trom being led into 
| @tror by you ; and, secondly, to set free from 
| defamation that mode of relieving the Irish 
| poorof which | myself, with many honest and 
“able men, have been the consisteut aud un- 
Wearied advocates. 
7 But before | proceed to the execution of 
‘this task,a task of no easy accomplishment, 
On account of the partiatities and preposses- 
Sions linked to vour name, | must settle with 
bu a principle both of logic and morals. It 
this: Ifatruth essentially connected with | 
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duty uf man to God and to bis ueighbour 


loss avd scandal to many? Youur heart, aod 
conscience, and judgment would all recoil 
from thus keeping ‘truth captive in injus- 
tice.” And yet do, I pray you, tell me, or 
rather tell the public, how you can, consis- 
tently with logic or morals, combat the esta- 
blishmept of alegal provision for the Irish 
poor, by arraying against it the inconve- 
niences, real or imaginary, which you suppose, 
in your speeches, would result from it, whilst 
you leave uutouched and unanswered, because 
they are unassailable and unanswerable, the 
arguments every day aud every where em- 
ployed by me and others,* to demonstrate the 
just, the natural, the indefeasi ie rights of the 


| poor to the necessaries of life in the laud 


which gave them birth ? 
swer this question ? 

All theory aud declamation is vain before 
right reason and betore Gob, however it may 
seduce the senate or the multitude, if it be 
not based on unchangeable justice. When 
abstract propositious or moral questions are 
doubtiul, we may try the former by an induc- 
tion to some absurdity, and the latter by 
showing that, if admitted, it would subvert 
sound morals; but when a truth is proved @ 
priori, wheu we cap point out a clear aod 
uecessary counexion between any given pro- 
position and some indubitable principle from 
which it flows, its truth should be admit ed, 
aud all the real genuine consequences of it 
freely embraced. 

Thus, if it be proved, and I contend it has 
been proved, that from the attributes of Gop, 
the nature of man, and the admitted principles 
upon which all society is founded,—if it be 
proved from these that the pour, in every 
civilized state, should be rescued at the public 
expense from the pressure of extreme want, it 
is av error against reason, it is a crime «gaiust 
moralitv, and an impiety against Gop, to 
leave them to perish, or to withhold from 
them the vecessaries of life; andszo abet such 
withholding, by arguments deduced from 
abuses which arise uvt from poor-laws, but 
from the ignorance, or frailty, or malice of 
wen, is to abet crime, uphold error, and offend 
Goo. This is strong language, but it is the 
vnly sword that cau be drawn from its sheath 
iu the cause of the poor, against a world which 
has no Gop but Mammon, or which, to use 
the euttiug phrase of the Apostle, is all placed 


Do, | pray you, an- 





* See Cobbett’s ** Poor Man’s Friend,” aa 
admirable work; and Mr. Sadler's speeches, 


on this subject, io the Hvuse of Commons. | 
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or buried in malignity. 
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I now come to] most frequently brought forward, or alluded 


examive your speech, a speech not of many | to, isthe supposed connexion between poor-laws 


words and little thought, as speeches gene- 
rally are, but a speech of great ability, in 


and the deprivation of female virtue. Here 
you touch a string that vibrates in the heart 


which are compressed and well connected the | of every Irishman ; perhaps in few of them 


common-place objections against the English 
poor-laws, A ge ; 
When the Virgin Mother of Christ, at Cana, 
in Gallilee, asked her Son to change water 
into wine to relieve the embarrassment of an 
excellent family, our Lord replied in suab- 
stance, ‘*‘ What are their affairs to us?” In 
advocating the cause of the poor, whom this 
Lord has made the heirs of his kingdom, I 
may well apply bis thought, and say of the 
English poor-laws, ** What are their abuses 
tous?” Yes; and I can justly remonstrate 
with you and say, for what reason, with what 
candour, with what regard to an honest in- 
vestigation of the question, Can you parade 
before us the supposed abuses of the English 
poor laws, when discussing the principle of a 
Jegal provision for our poor? In thus acting, 
vou defame our views, you malign our pur- 
pose, you misrepresent to the public our 
whole plau and system of relief for the Imsh 
poor. This is what] deprecate, and is a mode 
of opposition from which your uature honestly 
should recoil. But then you know of no one 
who has hitherto préduced a plan of poor-laws 
for Ireland, which guarded against the abuses 
you enumerate. — 
Your avocations, ‘tis true, are many, and 
though endowed with almost super-human 
powers of application, you may not have read 
so much as vou bave thought upon this sub- 
ject. 
plans for relieving our poor, devised and pub- 
lished by many eminent individuals within the 
last few years, all and each of which did pro- 
vide guards against many abuses prevailing iu 
England, bow did it happen that the bill for 
the relief of the Irish poor, brought into the 
last Parliament by Wim. Smith O' Brien, Esq., 
and that introduced by the hon. and patriotic 
Member for the County Wicklow, to the pre- 
sent Parliament, both printed by order of the 
House of Commons, escaped your notice? | 
Say nothing of my own views upon this sub- 
ject as given in evidence before a committee, 
of which vou were a member—views to which 
you lately professed yourself a convert, and 
which, if they had any merit, that merit con- 
sisted in their keeping altogether clear of the 
abuses complained of in the English system of 
poor-laws. Mr. O'Brien's bill kept clear of 
those abuses; so did that of Mr. Grattan. ] 
speak not of the merits of those bills in any 
other respect, but they offered you a plan of 
relief, from which the abuses which terrify you, 
and I fear affect your judgment, might be or 
were effectually excluded. Where, then, is 
the candour, I will not say where is the honesty, 
of the argument, that no man has hitherto pro- 
area rm, ou any plan to which all the common- 
piace objections to t li " 
Bot applicable ? em peaaare 


Yur favourite objection, that which you have 











more loudly than in mive. But I have once 
before invited you to point out to me this ne- 
cessarv conpexion which you suppose te exist 
between a system of relief for our poor, such 
as 1 contemplate, and the impairing of the 
public virtue of our females. You have 
never pointed out this connexion. I believe 
yeu could not do it. 1 have looked at it in all 
points of view, and could not discover it, Pro- 
duce your argument, and I undertake to re- 
fute it. 

Another topic addressed by you to the innate 
justice of Irishmen, to turn that virtue against 
the poor, is “ that some people are always 
ready to exercise charity by putting their 
hands into their neighbours’ pockets.” What 
is meant by this? J propose that the solvent 
inhabitants of every parish elect, annually, a 
uumber of rate-payers, to be at ounce the trus- 
tees of the poor and of the parish, with power 
to compel the absentee, the miser, and the 
hard-hearted, to share the burdens which now 
fall exclusively on the benevolent and hu- 
mane. And you call this “ putting theb aad 
‘< of a hypocrite into the pocket of his indus- 
‘« trious neighbour, and acquitting himself of 
‘the theft by pleading ‘ charity!’” Oh! 
Justice, what fully—nay, what crimes are 
committed in thy name ! 

You object to the Eaglish Law of Settle- 
ment, and to all the litigation and hardships 


But leaving out of view the several consequent thereon ; and you parade this ob- 


jection whilst you could recollect, if your me- 
mory fail not, that all these hardships aud 
litigation would be avoided by substituting 
what I proposed as a necessary title to relief, 
‘* an industrious residence of three years, —4 
title borrowed from the Justinian Code, end 
for ages past in use in Scotland. 

In like manner, you ubject to what in some 
parts of England, but only in some parts, 15 
deemed a great abuse, to wit, “ the partial 
payment of wages out of the poor-rate.”” Mr. 
Slaney, member for Shrewsbury, will inform 
you, if he has not done so, that this abuse, if 
such it be, has arisen in England within the 
last thirty years, and a clause of fifty words ia 
any act forthe relief of our poor, would render 
the introduction of this abuse into Ireland 
impossible. 

Itcould find no place in a plan such as that 
suggested by me, unless it was voluntarily 
adopted by the rate-payers of a parish. And 
yet you threaten Ireland with this imaginary 
scourge! 

Again, you depict the horrors of a poot- 
bouse, aud the abandonment of parents 
their children. 

i thought you had relinquished this 
which ought to be left to your retainers, li 
that other of ** dryiug up the source of 
volence in the Irish heart,” if 
and vagrancy, and all their concomitant 
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 gbd vices, and crimes. did not continue to 


~ tian soul. 
' What man, let me ask, in or outof Ireland, 
© Gon'emplates the erection and support of parish 
 workhouses in this country? You might as 
" Well tell the public, that poor-laws would 
oblige them to erect pagodas for the Indian 
gods. 
™ But if there be no work-houses or poor- 
| houses in a parish, and that no separation of 
ethildreu from their parents, or of parents 
from their children can thus be made, will the 
son or daughter-in-law be less kind or cour- 
) teous to the aged mother, because the elders 
| @f her parish—the witnesses of her well-spent 
Years—may think proper annually to bestow 
on her a suit of clothing, or afford ber some 
slender comfort in the decline of life ? 
-— Ah! to collect the public hatred and preci- 
pitate it on an institution, if realized, which 
would nurse, and aid, and comfort all the vir- 
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tues of the poor, and stand as a watchman to | 


detect and punish vice, to act thus, whether 
Willingly or unwillingly is an office, which, 
would to Heaven! you had never discharged. 
But then you fear that the poor man, con- 
‘fiding in the legal relief to be secured to him 
in his old age, would be improvident in his 
uth, and expend in the ale-house what he 
now, through fear of future want, is careful 
to hoard. In England, where poor-laws 
€xist, numberless societies of even the labour- 
ing classes, formed for the support of their re- 
tive inembers in times of distress are also 
found. But iv Ireland, where the strong sti- 
mulus to hoarding or associativg, which you 
imagine grows out of the present enviable 
State of our poor, no such society exists. How 
barren of good then must not vour provident 
agin appear, whereas it bears no fruit. 
‘But irony apart. Do, I pray you, reflect a 
fittle more on the state of our poor, and the 
__ causes of their improvidence and recklessness 
© in youth and manhood. Do not impute to 
> them virtues which they have not. Neither 
| are they to be condemned for vices which are 
_ not their own, but which have heen engrafted 
©nthem. You would wish to see them happy 
) and industrious: and yet you defame by un- 
| Merited imputations a systew of relief which 
» would give them a country and a home— 
which would place them under the protection 
| of the law—which would compel, by the strong 
|" motive of self-interest, their task-masters to 
‘employ and feed them—a system which in 
Fact would raise them from a state of slave 
nd consequent barbarity to ‘a state of civili- 
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‘feed the lamp of human charity in the Chris- | 
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| neither philosophy, nor religion, nor reason of 

any sort, By what argument do you pretend 
to recommend it to the common sense of 
men? Upon what principles of morals is it 
based? What maxim of right reason does it 
rest on? What social or political truth is 
brought into operation by it? It is a day- 
dream, or an itmprovisato issuing from the 
tongue, and having io it but a chance 
thought. The men who, for centuries, have 
abandoned the poor of Ireland to hunger and 
despair were consistent ; for they wished, if 
it were possible, to extirpate the race, and 
setting God and his laws at defiauce, they 
enacted and upbeld a system whose root was 
in bell, and which drew its nourishment from 
an atmosphere of blood. So Cobbett, and his 
vame is a host, and his reason is unparalleled 
for strength; he, and those who think with 
him, are consistent when they would extend 
the 43d of Elizabeth without any modification 
to Ireland, and thus give to every man, whe- 
ther able-bodied or disabled, a right to support. 
These men also are consistent. 

In like manner I am myself, pardon the 
egotism; | am consistent; I recognise the 
law of nature which entitles every member of 
society to be supplied with the necessaries of 
life. I propose to place in every parish this 
principle as a sacred deposit in the safe keep- 
ing of a committee composed of clergymen, 
the official guardians of the poor, and of 
laymen, the owners and guardians of pro- 
perty, with a joint power derived trom the 
whole people, and to be renewed annually, to 
judge without appeal in all cases of distress, 
and to minister relief at the common expense, 
to every soul that thirsts and hungers and can 
find no support. 

Knowing the slender means of the indus- 
trious portion of my countrymen, I propose 
to relieve them of much of their present bur- 
den, and place it on the shoulders of the ab- 
sent or ungrateful owners of the soil; I pro- 
pose to exclude from relief, except in times of 
extraordinary distress, those who are able to 
work, because I know the improvements 
which can instantly be commenced in the soil 
and navigation of Ireland would give employ- 
ment to all her industrious people. And, 
finally, | propose to enable parishes to assist 
emigration, because | wish my plan of relief 
to be permanent, and that, though, for fifty 
years to come, all our youth could be located 
usefully on lands to be reclaimed, yet atime 
will arrive when a well-regulated system of 
emigration would be the most natural and 






















ation, and to the possession of some human 


ight. i, 
You would, forsooth! relieve the sick 
gs, provide a surgeon, and-an asylum for 
“man whose limb was en; Dut yor 


ould let the widow h, 











larve, and the aged to loc k only to He: 
live upon the unbroken syi 
Irish heart.” © 9 





Why, Sir, in such @ y | 
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tions as if vou never had heard of the replies acquired bya hollow pretence of being favour- 
to them, of which you yourself approved. Sir, able to ** our Catholic countrymen. All the 
1 think even victory is too dearly bought, | advantage of that cant is gone by. I do com- 
when to obtain it men have recourse to strata- | mit another crime, net to be pardoned in this 
gems not sauctioned by the rules of warfare | world or the next: I prefer Ireland to the 
which vations recognise. "Tis so in argument. | beloved Auglesea—to the promise-breaking 
Disprove what we advance, but do not misre- Whigs—nay, to England, and the world, 
present our views, or cloud the vulgar vision) How glad | am that we are emancipated, 
by irrelevant and oft-refuted objections. There is, indeed, one especial cause which | 
“You claim for the poor their legal and equi- | have to rejoice at emancipation. Whilst we 
table portion of church-property, especially of | were struggling to attain freedom of con- 
tithes. In this we are agreed, nor is any | science, it was exceedingly difficult to obtain 
honest man opposed to us; but even this pro- | support or co-operation, We were forced to 
perty of the aged and infirm, of the widow, | bail with rapture every apprvach to Protestant 
the stranger, and the orphan, you would take | liberality. We were almost compelled to load 
from them to buy drugs and support infirma- | with praise every Protestant who joined us for 
ries. | would, ou the contrary, have it de- | one hour. Why, I myself was driven to give 
posited with the committee of each parish, to | something approaching to approbation to Lord 
be expended by them on the poor before any | Westmeath. Heaven help me! And as to 
assessment on the property of the parishioners | Lord Cloncurry, | am ashamed to say how 
could be levied. often I spoke and wrote praisingly of him. I 
Se yourself the judge between my opinion | certainly deserve to be punished for it—and if 
and your own anything such a man may write against me, 
You are unwilling that the question of poor- | could be deemed a punishment, I really do 
laws should be introduced, whilst that of re- | merit that he should attack me, whether he be 
form is undecided, The observation is scarcely | quite sober, or a little beyond that mark. 
just, considering the state of our poor, with a| Emancipation enabled us to see things in 
plague impending, and the question of church- | their proper point of view; and that exagge- 
property, jutimately connected with that of | ration which, in the warmth of the contest, 
poor-laws, already before Parliament at the | was so vatural, and almest inevitable, disap- 
instance of the King; but, though other per- | peared, and we began to see objects in their 
sons should recommeud us to ‘ wait awhile,” | real colours and of theirreal dimensions. The 
we onght not to hear that hated phrase pro-| patriotism of the class of Westmeaths tota!ly 








nounced by you. vanished, and the movgrel virtue of the 
} have the honourto be, dear Sir, your most | Cloncurrys exhibited more than one feature 
vbedient, humble servant, | of its natural deformity. I] really more rejuice 
Carlow, Jan. 6, 1632. J. DOYLE. | at our delivery from false friendship than lrom 





| political degradation and inferiority. 

These reflections bring me to Lord Clon- 
curry’s last altack upon me. It has acquired 
pera ae? an undue importance, by my friend Mr.Dwyer 
LETTER FROM MR. O'CONNELL TO | condescending to give it any species of reply: 

THE EDITOR OF THE PILOT. It is, after all, nothing more than a tissue of 
egotistical ribaldry, without wit or humour; 
showing a great inclination to be scurrilous 
Agaiust the country he betrayed— without the talent to be severe; exhibiting much 

. Y 2 a mortification and ill-temper, with a sovereiga 
contempt for veracity. It is, indeed, a com- 
position in every respect beneath my wotice. 
Nor should | be justified in throwing away 
a RENEGADE, a second thought upon it but for two reasons. 
Merrion-square, 13th January, 1832 he first is, that 1 myself had given a ficti- 
Sin,—I uften told you I was the hest abueed | aoe portance to the man 5 and, secondlys 
lites tn ths eae eat a re vest-abused | that there is about him still remaining, per- 
eee. be ; "y teve you willallow | haps just so much of pretension to patriotism 
happen to me to be te ad life did it ever as may give him the power to coutinue to do 
Rls oleeeet fn Whies und ‘Teet iu this boast. | Some small mischief to the glorious cause of 
and Uuitarians—real bie t Per Br pow serd pve constitutional independence of Ireland. He 
liberals—the press and igots and self-styled | has, indeed, the singular and almost incredible 
Psirs ic | boldness still to cali himself a repealer of the 


tarerggpaad gees we pulpit—a Cathol 

, “ Yarious Orange dignitaries— | Univn. i “i Jalal 

Ho Gr emenadans Bretpe, aud revegades—lords city for Ray, wiiehdienlaanpa: wanda 

nay ae som non-ceeeeaye mixture of tis quite true that I have for some time 
m the best-abused man in | felt it my duty to deprive him, as far 4 


om. In short, 

universe, 

L have committed one cri : could, of the Capacity to injure the cause @ 

forgiven: | he ne crime not likely to be | justice aud liberty in Ireland. At was te 

Sadie fon ~ agg the cheap repu- | melancholy reflection that | bad contri 
patriotism, which was so easily! to give him that power which | discovel 


sinicibananaegtoemnitasiainsaertiapms tai ae 


» ot — 2 ' 
He stood alone a Renegade! 


Nor grace, nor pity moved him; 
No- — 
Without a hope from mercy’s aid, 
Aud to the last 
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© Wg vituperation upon his captors. 
» Gngly, Lord Cloncurry assails me with ali the 


) gage, aud the very same style, 


owas abusing for his own selfish purposes. I 
Metermined to take it from him the moment 
MB Should detect him iv an overt act of national 
j hief. 1 had not long to wait forit. The 
Past reiorm meeting at Kilmainham gave him 
long-trained defamers of Ireland. 

© Limmediately took my staud—l canvassed 

@speech he made at that meeting—I found 


how hollow were his preteuces to 
h patriotism, and how sincere bis readi- 


= myself; but, what was indeed infi- 
Ditely worse, that it included a deplorable 


Rhing less than a proveness to assassination. 
SE showed that it praised all, all that had been 

















othe weight of the speaker into the scale of the 
| pfeclaimers ; yeomanry-armers— prosecutors 
»—Orange Lord Lieutevant-makers—and Lish 
Pipdependence-haters, of the present admiuis- 
' tration. 

© It is quite familiar that any delinquent de- 
) tected in his crime, aveuges himseli by pour- 
Accord- 


temper, and in precisely the same lan- 
that one 
Would expect only from a pickpocket, caught 


> dm the act, or a detected practitioner of petty 


larceny. 


_ Amidst the figures of an eloquence of that 


description, his letter accuses me of having | 


** insinuated false charges against him.” 

This is a total mistake—I insinuated no- 
thing —1 made direct and pointed charges— 
and these charges, instead of being false, were 
perfectly trne and accurate in all their par- 
ticulars. 

This, after all, is the important point in 
Controversy between us. L..rd Cloncurry was, 


in my opinion, endeavouring to delude the 
| people, andto practise ov public credulity, for 


the most mischievous purposes. He might 
succeed, if his genial and real motives were 


) Bet exposed. It was on this account alone 
' that IL made my charges. 


He says those 
' Gherges are false—lI assert that they are lite- 
'fally true. Let the public judge between us. 


the case. 

' . My charges were these: I said to bim— 
-* Cloncurry, you can no longer deceive me ; 
you can no jouger deceive the public; | 


principle; | find it was merely the patriot- 
ism of position, Cloucurry, you 
longer deceive the public.” 


popular cause; a 
ons In power, who 
siu of loving Ireland, 


Vv wronged - much. 
paght. it worth, hele: solids 


: you. 
i . 


Qist January, 1832. 


first unshackled opportunity to evince the | 
rent sycophancy of bis disposition, to) shunned you. 


to join in the cry and yelp in the pack of 


Calumny against the people of Ireland—of no- | 


‘dove iv Ireland tor the last year, aud threw all | 


This is the important, indeed the vital part of 


thought your patriotism the patrivtism of 
no 


Your position in society alone compelled 
Du, most reluctantly as | now believe, to join! 
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course Lord Anglesea has followed towards 
you, they would have found, and Ireland 
would have seen, without regret, upon what 
cheap terms you might bave been purchased, 
But some men iv power hated; others, | care 
not why, despised you, aud all avuided and 


lu this position you were driven to join the 
‘ranks of the people ; you really had nv alter- 
uative. You were surrounded by a lew syco- 
jphants; you had but one disinterested friend 
‘in your political career; [ sustaived you with 
fall the energy of my faculties and all the 


that it contained a most unfounded charge | weight of my popularity;—it is meet you 


‘should reward me with all the meau malignity 
jof a pitiful and shabby ingratitude. 

But that, in poiut of fact, your patriotism 
was mere preteuce—that it arose from posi- 
tion aud pot from principle, is demonstrated 
from this, that the moment the castle gates 
Were open to you—the instant an oppovent of 
Irish freedom and of the first principles of 
| popular liberty gave you au opportunity to de- 
sert, with a prospect of gratifying your vauity 
and indulging your ambition, that very instant 
you abandoved your old colours ; you struck 
the geeen flag; you donned the Windsor uni- 
‘form; you deserted your old allies ; aud, with 
all the rancour of a renegade, you persecute, 
as faras your capacity—bless the mark !— 
lallows, those who alune contributed to give 
| you that importauce which induced the Irish 
goverunment—I may, indeed, say, enabled 
them—to offer you the bait; (bribe would, 
perhaps, be more apposite, though not quite 
so geuteel a word)—of aun English peerage 

1 arraigned that desertion—I charged you 
with it as a political crime of the first magni- 
tude—I poiuted out the contrast between your 
former career, of more than ordinary popular 
excitement, and your present complaisant ser- 
vility—I showed that you, at least, were with- 
out excuse in becomiug the pliant instrument 
of any administration. 

I showed that you were substantially the 
must violent of us all; you were an uncom- 
promising radical of the first water. Annual 
parliaments, vote by ballot, universal suffrage, 
first principles of popular liberty, no compro- 
mise, no mitigation ; nay, no forgiveness for 
those who would presume to compromise, or 
tolook fur substantial freedom through any 
mitigation or postponement of what you called: 
first principles. 

When we were violent, you actually ap- 
proached to the seditious. When we were 
more iutemperate, still you out-capped the 
climax, by buastiug (as » indeed, did at 
the last Kilmainham meting of your oath of 
a United aeons aud thus approached to 
the high . ; 

As ‘to the repeal of the Union, why you: 
, inveterate: 


ale , Nothing but ¢ sou gg 


Paiah ter vines Ow. . 











Gin! 
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short of the repeal, was your watchword and 
your cry. 

Cloncurry—alas for poor human ‘nature. 
You were treacherous and insincere then, as 


| 
| 





as was ever wept over by human eye was per- 
petrated in the face of dav. There iS not one 
of that—even of that yeomanry disarmed, 
Captain Graham is still in the commission of 


vou are both scurrilous avd sv cophantic pow. | the peace, and yet Lord Anglesea 1s your be- 
7 38 + f eonarcher | , cS | 
1 will demonstrate the extent of your treachery | loved Anglesev ! 


before | have done. 


} 
' 


Lord Lorton is Lieutenant of Roscommon; 


But thus you put yoursel! forward ; decided ; Lord Enniskillen is Lieutenant of en 
i > —P gua .. . ">, . P > rbes 
radical—out-and-out relormer—exaggerated | Lord Caledon of Tyrone 5 Lord Forbes of 


} ad ’ ! , 
cemocrat—inveterate repeacer. 
And vet—and vet—tbhe moment 


Longford ; Lord Wichlow of Wicklow. Why 


Lord | peed Lcontinue? Did you ever before hear of 


Augiesea arrived, you abandoned all your] an administration that had the combined 
professious—you threw overboard all your | weakness and wickedness te give power to thelr 
principles—you flung your aflected love of | enemies, aud not only Insult but injure their 
Ireland to the winds, aud you deserted bag aud | supporters? Yet this 1s Just the administration 


baggage. Joy Lé with you! 

Lord Ang{esea proclaimed tranquil and con- 
stitutional meetings; vou applauded the be- 
Joved Auglesey. ie proclaimed again—you 
jvived his private and public pasties. He pro- 
claimed again—you feasted him in honour of 
his proclamations. Well done, radical ! 

He vamed an able mau, but of the high 
Orauge and exclusive class of the highest 
order, Mr. Joy, tothe inportaut oftice of Chie 
Baron—vou clapped you bands with delight. 
He selected Mr. Dogherty, who prosecuted for 


Borris-o’-khave aud Doneraile, to be Chief 


Justice of the Common Pleas, you shouted for 
joy. He selected Mr. Blackburn from the 
ranks of the inveterate opposers of religious 
liberty, to be his Atturney-General—nothing 
could exceed your pleasure. Well done, re- 
former ! 

Lord Anglesea carried the spirit of the Al- 
gerine Act beyoud its letter; he caused vour 
wld trievds and companions to be arrested by 
the common thief-takers, aud dragged, as if 
they were felons, to the receptacles of the most 
depraved crimiuals—you sull bedaubed the 
beloved Anglesea with the slime of your praise. 
Well done, democrat! 

Lord Auglesea prosecuted those who peace- 
ably aud tranquilly sought for the repeal; he 
pressed the prosecution witha seal and alacrity 
deserving neither of approbation or imitation ; 
his attorney struck off the jury-list the names 
of Mr. Guinness, a Governor of the Bank, and 
of Alderman M‘Keuny. ‘This was so just aud 
liberal, upou the trial of repealers, that you, 
as of course, continued your flattery, your 
praise, your support of the prosecuting Go- 
verument. Well done, repealer ! 


But my charges against you were not con- 
fined to your couduct during the promotions 
(these, indeed, still continue), proclamations, 
and prosecutions, You have continued, and 
you do contivue to this day, the consistent 


renegade of every principle you before advo- 
cated, . 


Lord Anglesea re-armed the O 


maury—he is still your beloved At 
carcases of the sl 


range yeo- 
iglesea. The 
aughtered people strewed the 
+ Hot one of the police 
— | bluod has heen dismissed from 
that day to this—he is still your beloved An- 
— rhe plain of Newtownbarry flowed 
with human bivod; a massacre as deplorable 


streets of Castlepollard 
who shed that bi 


——— 
— _ 
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fur you to support. 

Are you ignorant—you cannot be—of the 
current of appointments in the church? Of 
that, indeed, you cannot be ignorant. There 
is ove liberal appointment of which you can- 
not be ignorant. ‘The living of Navan 1s 
worth, they say, from S00/. to 9001. a-vear. ] 
hope it is worth more. A worthy geutleman, 
your brother-in-law has lately got ; but 
vou, assuredly you are the most disinterested 
of the human race—and yet do you know, I 
shrewdly conjecture that if you had continued 
a repealer, like myself, the merits of your 
hrother-in-law—aud they are considerable— 
would not have been discovered. 

But why should 1 mince the matter? Is it 
for nothing you cringe and fawn on power, and 
traduce the frievds of Ireland? No; you 
have had your own BRIBE; au English peer- 
age is no small matter to those amongst whom 
you live and move. You should really keep 
yourself quiet. Remember the homely adage— 
‘‘Eat your pudding, slavé, and hold your 
tongue.” 

You have uo right to assail unbribed men. 
We may be mistaken, but we certainly are 
vot earning the wages of our political pros- 
titution. Look to yourself, Lord Cloncurty- 
Yon, at least, (1 speak moderately,) are nol 
disinterested. 

You talk of my forcing myself on the g0- 
verument. Of that more presently. 1 say it 
was I foreed you on the government. It was 
I got you your English peerage. This may be 
called a vain boast. There is no vanity at all 
in it; on the contrary, it is a thing I am 
heartily ashamed of. Neither is it at all @ 
boast; itjs literally true. Why, I appeal to 
any man of common sense—I even appeal to 
yourself, in acalm aud dispassionate moment, 
aud, making every allowauce for your owa 
self-love, | venture to ask even you, what 
there was or is about you, to render it safe— 
1 go that length—or, at least, to render it 
prudent—in other words, what is it that could 
possibly induce the British miuister to give 
you a British peerage? How could he select 
You from amongst the Irish peers, to give you 
an English peerage? How could he pass 
over so many high and historic names? How 
could he pass over so many ancieut families, 
and persons of stainless lives, tu dive down W 


| the bottom of the catalogue, aud fish you UP 
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Drom the miry depth? How? Lord Clon- 
Pturry, how? Why, is it not as plain as the 
sun at noon day, that the popular party gave 
pu a fictitious importance ; an erroneous and 
lacious elevation ? We made others imagine 
that which we were ourselves begiuning to 
“doubt, that you were of consequence to the 
| -popular cause ; and, upon the old principle of 


a 























Peeause of Irish independence; upon the 
equally familiar practice of creating a division 
7 an the camp of those deemed the friends of 

TS areland, it became safe and prudent, and 
§ Worldly wise, to give you your present eleva- 
| tion amidst proud England's proud peers. 

At the fatal period of the Union, one of the 
4ucky family of the Alexauders was determined, 
) by cogeut reasons, quite intelligible to you, 
» Lord Cloncurry, to vote for the Union. He 
Was surrounded by many friends, who anxi- 
Ously implored him not to be a party to that 
» suicidal act. It was aliin vain. They argued 
with bim ; they showed him the misery, the 
degradation, the ruin, that measure must bring 
on ireland; he continued obdurate. Atlength 
One of them, almostin tears,exclaimed, ** And 
after all, my dear Harry, will you, ol! will 
You sELL your Country ?” 

** Sell my country!” replied Harry, ‘* sell 
My country! aye, that I will, and R1iGHT GLAD 
9AM 10 HAVE A CouNTRY To seLL!!!” 

You, my Lord, are not so candid as poor 
Harry ; but we gave you a country to sell, 
sand right rapidly and unequivocally have you 
sold it. Shall | now congratulate you on re- 
eiviug the wages of your sin and shame? 

Before | proceed to brush off, with light and 
fastidious hand, the contents of that vial of 
Milth which your letter contained, | have 
deemed it right thus to trace our quarrel to 
its origin, and to show that if I gave you 
popular support whilst you were the appareut 
friend of Ireland, and even lingered by your 
| Side, whilst your desertion of all public prin- 
_ tiple was not quite notorious, so have I abau- 
» doned you to the contempt and disgust of our 
) Sountrymen the moment you took the last 
/ decisive step, that left no possibility of return. 
| This, as | said before, you did at the late 
feform meetivg at Kilmainham, where you 
» placed yourself iv a situation beyond the pale 
of political redemption. You there, basely— 
I can use no softer word—traduced the peuple 
of Irelaud, as being assassins; and you, with 
)- equal injustice, covered with the slaver of 
Your promiscuous praise all that this adminis- 
tration has done, committed, aud omitted in 
) Treland. 

From these charges you have not defended 
ourself. In that you showed your wisdom— 
would have beeu impossible for you to have 
ttempted a defence, without exposing your 
nduct to still greater reprobation.. Instead 
f dving so, you endeavour, according to the 
Frevch phrase ; you'call me a_ Carlist, 
ud you wil, therefore, pardon a Gailic idiom 
; you endeavour to “ give the change,” 
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Sist Janvary, 1932. 


SBRIBING OFF everything that might serve the) 
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you have striven to raise against me—but it is 
a storm in a mere puddle, and, although it 
| may scatter some dirt, it is quite incapable of 
doing me any permanent injury. 

I} think it will be admitted that there never 
was a more violent, vulgar, and almost rabid 
attack than that made upon me in your letter 
to Mr. Dwyer. The language was of the most 
coarse kind—it was perfect scoldiung—and yet, 
| vou are just the man to exclaim that! am 
| making use of abusive language against you. 
| You aud others will exclaim against the ne- 

cessity, and, indsed, inevitable (1 would avoid 
|it if | possibly could) harshness of the lan- 
| guage of this, which, under the circumstances, 
I distinctly assert is too temperate a reply. 

I will, however, analyse your ribaldry in 
another letter—and I coufidently claim from 
my countrymen to anticipate my triumphant 
refutation of every charge that ribaldry in- 
volves; and, indeed, I will show that much 
of that which to the eye of a courtly syco- 
phant appears acrime, is an object of merit 
and approbation to the independent and the 
good. 

But before J go into my contemptuous, but 
competent defence, | must establish another 
charge I brought against you. It is that of 
your deliberate treachery to the Catholic Asso- 
ciation. J shall demonstrate that you joined 
that body for the purpose of betraying it, and 
of paralising and rendering abortive our ex- 
ertions in favour of religious freedom. I 
pledge myself to render, as plain as the sun at 
noon day, this your treachery and duplicity. 

I thought, at the time, that your conduct 
was the result of mere folly, or of the indul- 
gence of a puerile but honest vanity. Your 
recent conduct has, however, put that matter 
outof all doubt, It has not only changed the ap- 
pearance and colour of your conduct then, 
but it bas, at the same time, proved substan- 
tially, and indeed to demonstration, that you 
deliberately aimed the most deep and dangerous 
stab at the vitals of the cause of civil and re- 
ligious liberty in Jreland. 

The second letter shall contain the full de- 
velopment of your scheme to prevent the pos- 
sibility of our attaining emancipation. My 
third will, with as muchof gaiety aud gladness 
as of indiguaut scorn, repel and refute the 
charges you have so indecently brought 
agaiust me. 

It is true that it is an object to those who 
are for refusing justice to Ireland, to lessen 
my influence by assailing my character. [ 
never started. for Parliament, that I was not 
just at that actual moment pelted by all man- 
ner of threats, insinuations, and: calumpies. 
You, my noble Lord, I do heartily defy,. Whilst 
I was ignorant of your real impulses, you 
might have been dangerous. Believe me, you 
are now quite ipnoxivus. a“ 

If you bad diminished my utility, you. would 
have earned another step in the»peerage, and 
earned it amply. .As it. is, you only.expose 
yourself and: your. employers. ‘They . have 
shot their bolt, The prover! says, ‘* The uu- 
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and, to escape uuder the cover of the storm 
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wise man’s bolt is soon shot.” Their quiver sight, and inflicting painful wounds, as well 
is exhausted: invention of a higher order of as causing much terror—these patrician of- 
maliguity than yours must be resorted to 10 fenders were fived ten pounds each by the 
their next effort. For my part, my consolation ‘magistrates, aud discharged. The hire for 
aud my pride is, that every attack of this kind | post-horses for each day’s pleasure to cruelty 
is aDeW proof to me that | am deemed at least | must have cost them half thatsum. How 
bonest aud sincere in the cause of Jreland. | different would have been the sentence oua 
For you, my Lord, 1 commend you to your | poor ruffian for the same offeuce—how diffe- 
* revegade’s” pillow. You have violently, and | rent will be the punishment of offences of the 
m vulgar lauguage, traduced av honest man. | like wanton sort at Bristol! Aud of this class 
It was part aud parcel of your compact. En- | are the conservators of property, and the de- 
joy all its advautages uotil you have tue ho- | claimers against outrage—the Harrowbys aud 
nour of bearing agaiu from me. the Bathursts, whose names are borne by the 
i bave but ove real cause of anger with| geutlemen to whom we have alluded.— 
you ; itisthat you did not assail me when 1) Examiner. 
had something more of leisure to reply. | 
Really, my good Lord, it was uukind to tres- 
pass ou the scanty moments that are left me. | 
eninialig hurried as | am, 1 will endeavour to | 
complete your busivess before my departure. | 
lam, Mr. Editor, 











COTTON ALMANACKS, 
(From the Morning Chronicle, Dec. 24, 1831.) 


Your faithful servant, Guitpuatt. — Yesterday, Mr. Ricnaro 
DANIEL O'CONNELL. =| Caruice, jun. was brought before Mr. Alder- 
eset man Ketry, &c., charged with having priated 
}and published almauacks on cotton, at his 
PUNISHMENTS OF RICH AND POOR | house in Ficet-street. 


COMPARED. | Mr. ALLEY appeared on behalf of the Com- 
; . ' | miss s of Stamps. 

7 Vor » Stn 2 31. missioners oO } : ; 
(From the Morning Chronicle, Dec. 26, 1831.) | Heury Goddard, a police officer of Mail. 
** In the corrupted currents of this world, borough-street, deposed to his having —_ 
Offeuce’s gilded hand may shove by Justice.” | two duzen of these almanacks on the loth o 

SUAKSPEARE. | December, at Sd. each. , 

James Wintle and others deposed to their 

Faxt Mar has been convicted of the asault | having bought similar almanacks from Mr. 
of dischargieg a gun im the direction of a)| Carlile at hb s shop. 


persen named Oldham, with whom his Lord- Mr. ALLEY, ou behalf of the prosecution, 
ship had had a very abusive altercation. 


The | referred principally to the 9th of Aune, ch. 25, 
Jug s on the occasion made a prodigious sect. 27, which imposes a duty on parchment, 
parade of the evenness of justice. Lord | vellum, and paper, and a penalty of 10/ ou 
Gillies observed — \every oue evading or infrmging the act—he 
** ‘This is a distressing and painful case: a/ referred to the 10th of Anne, cap. 19, sect. 172, 
case peculiar in its circumstauces, and in the | which principally mitigates the penalty, aod 
high rauk of the parties. Here is a young | modities some particulars of the former act— 
nobleman distinguished for high honour ard\ and to the 34th of George 3, cap. 65, sect. 4, 
gallantry—the representative of ove of our | which imposes a similar duty aud penalty not 
Most avcient boble familes—convicted of a! only on the parchment, aud vellum, aud paper, 
crime ! | but on all other materials used for a similar 
We thus see that distinction for high hovoor |purpose. There were 24 informations against 
and gallantry “A - no degree disturbed by | Mr. Carlile, so that the penalty would be 2404. 
Copnviciion of rufhanly couduct. — 
The sentence, after all this clucking, was scmennammnaaines reweats« a dencriglee 
two months’ imprisonment, and security for | in tt ! 2 ity ain ani d 
, ; n the summous was false, aud that the de- 


5,000/. » peac i elf 
W0l. to keep the peace for five years. Wel feudant did uot reside in the parish specified. 
Will not say that the punishment is too lenient, 


This objection was overruled ; for though & 
Aen em modera e puuishmeuts, and sleatinanie might be ‘validated in av \n- 
a —_ mi po to be ve is to excess; | dictmeut, it was uugatory in ais information. 
sored rk pee a of an Earl 10 | Mr. Hibbert then coutended, that the act 
England. Children. fee een omen _it | specified printers, and that Mr. Carlile was 
haute tree tient aon or stealing a few apples, | uot a printer; besides, he was a minor, 4D 
Prisonment ! On tt ve be Se ne ta — ouly cw ployed by auother. These objec- 
_ermmecwetd perobonr ee haud, the sun ofa)tions being also overruled, Mr. Hibbert 
Pelsovuages so vehemently ceioe wbone cine | pleaded the general issue, and contended, chat 
perty, aud another slin of aoxious about pro- | the Ist ot William IV., cap. 17, entitled “ AB 
themselves by caving a ron who amused Act to repeal the Duties aud Drawbacks 0B 
boud of London, and breaking oh Printed Calicoes, Linens, and Stuffs,” did, @ 


wounding pe:sous with discharges from an — a parposes, exempt Bie. 
air-guu—reckiessly riski 











that from the Ist of March Jast, all 


lor it was in that act particularl ie 
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drawbacks on all calicoes, muslins, linens, | be aware that he is breaking the law by pub- 
stuffs, whether privted, or stained, or | lishiug such almanacks. With the permission, 
ted, or dyed, i. Great Britain, shall cease, | thereture, of the magistrates, he would not 
be no longer chargeable; aud that this | issue a distraint warrant for a fortnight, and 
et was applicable su the present case ; for the | would suspend the proceedings ad interim, 
vacks were each a piece, aud only a piece, Mr. Caritle was then discharged without bail 
Of printed calico, thatis, a figured stuff made | on these conditions. 
cottun and other materials mixed, and 
prefure, according to the strict meaning aud 
ter of the act, the almauacks were not 
nable to auy duties or drawbacks, aud 
actis a general act, without auy excep- 


ond 
» ol 





No. VII. 
HISTORY 


: OF THE 
REGENCY AND REIGN OF GEO. IV, 
BY WILLIAM COBBETT. 


( Continued from No. 8, col. 508. Vol. 73.) 


Mr. ALLEy coutended that the act was inu- 
plicable in the present iustance; for that 
related solely tu the duties of excise, but the | 

seut action was ou the subject and duties of | 

ps, aud there was no law that moses. | 

ted almanacks (or any matter subjected | 

$0 the liability of stamp duty) from the upera- 

© tion of that act. The duties of excise and of | 





134. Thus were the Whigs once more turned 
out, or rather kept out, on the barreu common, 
while their rivals were fattening in the dank 


) Stamps are different, and subjected to very 
Afferent regulations, 
_. Mr. ALLey was continuing the examination 


other witnesses who had purchased the | 


gavacks, sume of which were produced 
a re the magistrate, but he saddeuly ceased 
when he bad proved his case, that the alma- 


pastures of war and taxation, But, PercevaL 
had left several very troublesome legacies be- 
hind him. He had, indeed, left a very valu- 
-able legacy to his successors; pamely, THE 
| BOOK, aud all the secrets convected with the 
| affair of the ill-treated Princess of Wales. It 
has been before shown, that it was this graud 





") macks had been sold by Mr. Carlile, and that 

) they were ameuiable to the stamp, though vot | 
7 @ the excise duties. He said, his object was | 
> Botso much for the penalties (which, in the 


secret that first made him minister; that it 
was it whichpreserved hisplace wheuthePRincEe 
became regent, with limited powers; that it 


i. 


nt case, he would make amount to 2404, 

m the twenty-four almanacks), but to stop 
the practice of vending or publishing contrary 
tothe laws. Aud, as he believed Mr. Carlile 
Was in error, from supposing that the alma- 
Macks, as cotton or printed calicoes, were 
exempted from the stamp, as they had been 
& @tempted from the excise duties, he was will- 
> img, ov his own respousibility, to stop the 


4 | Proceedings and informations at present, pro- 
) Vided young Carlile would promise to stop 


lishing ond vending them. But, in the 
rim, he considered it necessary that Mr. 

Eariile should petition the Commissioners of 

mps to that effect, and he himself would 
interfere in any manuer to prevent any 
jency or exemption being final. 

Ou the promise of Mr. Carlile not to vend 

sopally, Mr. ALLey said, it was necessary 
at the publications should pot be vended at 

@il, either by himself personally, or by any 
ployed by him. 

/ Mr. Hisperr couteaded Mr. Carlile was a 
mor, and could nut employ, particularly as 
was only employed himself; and be could 

personally be cennontns for the publica- 
a by any other in the shop. 
ir. ALLEY said that he suspended the pro- 
ution solely op the cundition that the pub- 
ion would be If it was ever 


. 
: 


ae 


, 


' still made him prime miuister when the Prince 
' became possessed of all the kingly powers, 
'and that (general convulsion out of the ques- 
tion) it must have made him minister for the 
joint lives of himself and the Prince Regent, 
whether he were regent or king. But this 
secret was vot less valuable tu his successors 
than tu himself. They, in stepping into the 
pussession of his power, stepped also into the 
possessiva of the source of that power. The 
Princess was still alive; she might, at 
avy day, be brought forward; there was, 
as we shall see by-and-by, a very geue- 
ral claim putting forward for her by the 
people, who were beginning to insist that 
she ought to be styled the Paincess ReGent, 
and to hold ber courts accordingly. If, there- 
fore, LivExPooL, ELpon, SipMoutH, and the 
rest of the Perceval administration, had 
been turned out at this time, they might have 
joined the people, brought out all the history 
of the transactions of 1806 aud, 1807, and in- 
sisted upon her being acknowledged as Puin- 
cess Reoent, and upon her holding her 
courts and drawing-rooms ; thiogs which the 
other party could not do, because it was that 
party who had instituted the iuvestigation 
against her, who had refused her justice; wha 
had advised the late kiug, first, nut, to 
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they exclusively owed to the 
left them by this little hard-twisted law 

135. But he left them other legacies, 
had they been men of sense and of love 


yer. 


History or Georce IV. 


which, | our government thought proper. Tt 
for!au extension of the rights of belligerents 
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valuable legacy | into England, where the cargoes were de. 
| tained, paying to the owners pretty much what 


This Was 


their country, they would have shuddered at | against neutrals, such as had never been heard 


receiving. Amongst t 
war, which immediately 
menced between England and the United! 


hese legacies was the | of before; the PResiDENT of AMERICA had 
aiterwards com- | issued a proclamation, declaring those States 


neutral; but our government, whenever it 


States of America; a war the most unjust on | suited its purpose, set that neutrality at defi- 


our part that ever uation was engaged in, and 
bringing upon this country, in its result, dis- 
grace such as England never had before to 
evdure, aud followed by consequences such as 
will require all the wisdom, all the talent, 
all the conrage, all the public virtue, of every 
description, that England can command, to 
prevent those consequences from finally being 
fatal to her power. 

136. This is one of the great events of the, 
recency and reign of Groxce the Fourtn. | 
The war which terminated in the independence | 
of these States, laid the foundation of all the | 
calamities with which the nation was afflicted | 
curing the reign of Georce the Tuirp. That! 
war was unjust in its principle, and in the 
conduct of it most disgraceful. This war was 
equally unjust; its progress and consequences 


; 


j} ance. 
‘to the maritime commerce of the United 





The same thing was dove with regard 


States in their intercourse with the French 
West India islands as long as they remained 
in possession of the French. When Helland, 
owing to the invasion of the French, was com- 
pelled to join in the war against England, with 
peutrals trading with it and with its islands, 
were treated inthe same manner. The French 
were carrying on asweeping and successful 
war upon the cuntinent, aud England the same 
sort of war upon the seas. 

137. The United States remunstrated ; nego- 
tiations endless were going on; their policy 
was to remain at peace if possible ; but though 
they did not go to war, they incessantly re- 
monstrated against this disregard of the laws 
of neutrality, keeping on all the while, making 


were of the greatest importance to the country ; | preparatious for their defence iu case of the 
and, therefore, the real grounds of this war | dire necessity arriving. 


ought here to be placed clearly upon record. 


138. They ackowledged, and I trust they and 


From the commencement of the unjust and | all the world will always be compelled to 


unnecessary war agaiust the Republicans of 
France, disputes between England and the 


United States had arisen relative to the rights | 


acknowledge, our right, when at war, to stop 
merchant ships on the high seas, to search 
shem, to ascertain whether they be bound to 


of the parties on the seas. The success of | our enemy’s port, and, if so, whether they 
England against France depended, in a great! have on board articles contraband of war, 


measure, on the power of the former to inter- 
cept and destroy the commerce of the French. 
By her navy, she soon accomplished nearly 


the destruction of the French uaval force, and | 
also of their mercantile marine; but the} 


that is to say, arms, ammunition, horse-furni- 
ture, aud other things used in war; and, if 
hound to a port which we are blockading, if 
they have provisions on board ; and in such 
cases, to take out the provisions, to take 


French do not, as we do, depend so much on | cut the munitions of war, to bring the ship 
operations on the waters. Their trade forms | into port for that purpose, in some cases 
a much smaller part, in proportion, than ours | to condemn both ship and cargo; and, in all 


does, of the resources of the country ; 


having | cases, where the property on board be found 


a cold climate, and a hot climate, and) to be the property of an enemy, to seize and 


medium climate, all within the same ring 
fence, they have not that need of exter- 
nal commerce that we have; they do not 
so much depend upon imports and exports ; 
but still they waut some outlet for their pro- 
duce in exchange for various commodities, 
without which, in the present state of the 
world, great confusion must be produced in 
the affairs of the nation. Besides this, France 

is now-and-then visited with that 
calamity, a scarcity of bread, which ca 
ceive alleviation by no other means than 

afforded by other countries, which 
countries cannot come to their relief e 
by the means of ships. 
ties was experienced in France iu the year 
~ 93, = at the breaking out of the war be- 

ween Ulis co i j 

seh votabete = that, The Americans, 
g quantities of corn and of 


on sent huncdreds of ship loads to 


byE 


u re- 
those 
other 


xcept 
One of these calami- 


uglish ships of war, aud privateers, brought 


great | 


a great partof which were iutercepted | 


confiscate that property. Further, the rights 
of a belligerent with regard to neutrals €x- 
tend tu a prohibition, after due notice to enter 
any port of any enemy of that belligerent 
which is placed ima state of efficient blockade 
139. These are the rights of England upon 
the seas when she is at war; and these rights 
she can never give up, and can never rejax 0 
\the enforcement of, without a surrender © 
her character and her power. . 
140. But far were our ministers from being 





| content with the enjoyment of these rights. 


| Buonarartre had issued two decrees, one 
|dated at Berlin, and the other at Milan, pro- 
bibiting all British goods from entering @®Y 
| port under the control of France, which 
/embraced almost the whole of the continent; 
and, not only British goods, but any goods of 
any country coming last from avy British 
port at home or abroad. In what was called 
retaliation for this, our ministers declared all 


the ports of all the countries under the com* 
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‘of France, to be in a state of blockade, 

th was, to be sure, the most monstrous 
fetch of the rights of a belligerent ever be- 
f dreamed of in the world. For many 

ars the Americans endured this. By false 

» by sham certificates of origin, by 
Jestine invoices, by licenses obtained here 

§ England; by one means or another, they 
Optrived to carry onstilla lucrative commerce, 
Ways, however, protesting, always remon- 
trating, and frequently menacing, from the 
or the pens of the negotiators. At last, 
jowever, our ministers began to do that for 
Nich the Bexiin aud Mian decrees could 

d wo excuse, and for which nothing could 

pier a palliation; that is to say, they began 
w@ impress seamen on board the American 
Hips on the high-seas, under the pretence 
hat they were the subjects of the king and 
erters from his service. If they bad con- 

Ned these impressments to British subjects, 
thing would have been a cruel novelty ; 

this was impossible in a case where 

. spoke the same language, all had the 

r manners, all were of the same nation, 
@xcept by the mere accident of locality 
Bod birth. English naval officers, seldom 
Femarkahble for moderation in the exercise of 
4 power, being once authorised to stop 
American ships on the bigh-seas, and to take 
7 British subjects out of them ; aud having the 
 pliysical power to take out of them whom and 
B Many as they pleased ; these officers, being 
“thus authorised, would, as a matter of course, 
consider every man whom they wished to take, 
to be a British subject; and under this pre- 
they impressed hundreds upon hundreds 

_ of native Americans, compelled them to serve 


rte 


"on board English ships of war, had them 

4 ged for disobedience or neglect, placed 

in battle like the rest of the sailors, 

> Where many of them were wounded and many 

¥ ¢ them killed. 

7) 141. This was too much, vot perhaps for 

Me cvol politicians of the American goveru- 

Ment to endure, but too much for the people 

1 America to endure. The people took the 

MMatter in hand; letters and certificates from 

pressed American seamen were authenti- 

d aud published, containing all the horrid 

tails of the cruelties that had been endured 

the suffering parties ; the American news- 

pers were filled with these blood-stirring 

ils, and the whole country, from oue end 

the other, cried “ War, loss of commerce, 

asion, extermination, rather than endure 

’ The American government did every 

aug in its power to assuage this anger: it 

ed upou the peuple to wait the result of 

© negotiations then goiug on upon the sub- 

t. During these negutiations, they offered 

ms so fair that it fills one with indignation 

ink that this country bad to suffer from 

lar in consequence of a rejectiou of those 

ns. They offerred to pass an act 
nalty an be 4 ren erm captain 

>on board a Bri subject as a seaman; 

offered to agree that any British officer, 


bie 
a4 


ei 
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civil or military, duly authorised by the 
government, should be permitted to go on 
board of any mercantile American ship in 
any port, whether within the British do- 
minions, or any other dominiuns, and cause 
to be taken any American seaman before 
a magistrate, being any usual magistrate 
of the place or port; aod if that magis- 
trate determined that the man claimed was a 
British subject, they agreed to give him up 
at once on the bare decision of that magistrate ; 
but they expressed their determination to en- 
counter all hazards rather than su‘Tfer 
foreigners to stop their ships on the high-seas, 
aud to take out of them persons of any de- 


|scription whatsoever under pretence of those 


persons being foreign subjects. Nothing could 
be more reasonable or more just than this; 
yet the proposition was haughtily rejected by 
those insvlent and feeble-minded creatures, 
who were afterwards beaten single-hanuded in a 
war of aggression, of invasion, and extermina- 
tion, waged against this free and happy people 
under this wise and moderate government, 

142. These terms having beeu rejected, the 
congress passed an act, a little while before 
the death of Percevat, as a sort of prelude 
to the war, still hoping, however, to avoid 
war. This act explains clearly, and in a few 
words, the grounds of this memorable war; 
and it is of vast importance that the English 
people should always have it to refer to asa 
ground of accusation against the miuistry and 
the parliament that involved them in this war, 
and thereby not only added seventy millions 
to the enormous debt, but actually created that 
American navy, with which we shall one day 
have to cope, and which we must finally over- 
come, or surrender that sovereignty of the 
seas, without which our country is Englaud 
ouly in mere name. ‘The reading of this law 
explains the whole matter: here are the 
grounds of complaint, here is the remedy, short 
of war: the remedy did not succeed, and war 
was the consequence, 


A Bill for the Protection, Recovery, and In- 
demnification of American Seamen. 


The preamble states that His Britannic 
Majesty has caused to be impressed out of the 
ships of the United States, sailing on the high- 
seas, under the American flag, divers liege 
citizens of said States, aud hath compelled 
them to serve on board the ships of war of 
Great Britain, and to fight against the United 
States, and that numbers of them are yet de- 
tained.—It is therefore enacted, that from aud 
after the 4th day of June next, avy person or 
persons who shall impress any native seamag 
of the United States sailing on the high-seas 
or ia any port,river, haven, basia,orbay, 
ence or colour of a commission from 


ur 
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ful for any seaman, sailing under the flag of 
the United States, on any person or persons 


attemyting to impress him, to repel by force ; | 
aud if any person so aitempting to Impress | 


said seaman shall be killed, maimed, or 
wounded, such seaman, on the general issue, 
may give the special matter in evidence, which 
is hereby declared a perfect justification. 
That on information being given to the Presi- 
deut of the United States proving satisfactorily 
to him, that any citizen of the United States 
shail have been impressed, aud shall be yet 
detained, or shall bereafter be impressed, to 
cause the most rigorous retaliation on any 
of the subjects of said Government taken 
on the high-seas, or within the British 
territories, whom he is hereby authorised to 
cause to be taken and seized for that purpose, 
any treaty to the coutrary notwithstaudivg.— 
That any seaman, heretofore or hereafter im- 
pressed, may attach, iv the hands ofany British 
subject, or iu the hands of any debtor of any 
British subject, a sum equal to thirty dollars 
per month for the whole time be shall bave 
been detained on board any British vessel or 
vessels.—That the President of the United 
States may capture, by way of reprisal, as 
mauy British subjects, on the high-seas or 
within the British territories, as may be equal 
to the impressed American seamen in the pos- 
session of Great Britain, and by a cartel to 
exchange the same.—That the President, 


whenever sufficient testimony shall be pro- | 


duced that the commander of any public 
armed vessel of any foreign nation shall have 
taken or impressed from ou board any ship or 


other vessel of the United States, while at any | 


port or place vot within the jurisdiction of such 
foreign nation, or while on her passage to or 
from avy port or place any seaman, mariner, 
or other person not beimg in the military ser- 
vice of au enemy of such foreign nation, may 
prolubit by proclamation, every person residing 
within the United States or its territory, from 
affording aid, succour, or provisions, of what- 
ever kind, to such ship or vessel; and any 
pilot or other person residing within the United 
States, who sball, after such prohibition shall 
have been made known, and before the same 
shall be revoked, afford aid, succour, or pro- 
Visions, as aforesaid, to such ship or vessel, 
and be thereof convicted, shall be sentenced 
to he imprisoned not exceeding one year, aud 
fined not exceeding one thousand dollars.— 
That from and after the 4th of June next, 
whenever full and sufficient testimony Shall 
be produced, that the commanders of public 
armed vessels of any foreign nation have im- 
pressed or taken from on board any ship or 
vessel within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, or while on her pa.sage to or from any 
port or place, any seaman, mariner, or other 
Person, the President may prohibit by pro- 
pager ar Ha landing from on board any 
Ship or ot i 
Cs by heart, . the foreign nation 
Offended as aforesaid) + haa 
rae ores any goods, ware, or 
Merchandise within any of the ports of the 
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United States or the territorities of the Unites 
States. 


143. This act of the congress was absolutely 
forced upon them by the people. All the 
mercantile part of the congress appeared to be 
dead to every sentiment of public spirit ; and 
the members of the Eastern States, as the 
Americans call them, but which lie in the 
Northern part of the country, were almost 
all hostile to the act, and hostile to every 
measure of resistance against the acts of our 
ministry. They had been plotting for years 
for the purpose of counteracting the federal, | 
or geueral, government in every step which it 
had taken for the defence of the citizens of 
America against the arbitrary acts sanc- 
tioned by the English ministry. The great 
cities in America are all great places of ex- 
ternal commerce; the merchants are all con- 
nected with merchants and manufacturers in 
Engiand by ties of interest. The commerce 
of America was, and is, more than half of the 





whole carried on to and from the English do- 
‘minions; the English merchauts are the 
creditors of those in America, generally their 
lenders, and very frequently an apparently 
vreat merchant there is little more than an 
agent carrying on trade, and apparently 
‘owning ships in virtue of the money, and, 
in great part, for the benefit of the English 
merchant who is the real owner of the money 
audof the ships. Therefore the merchants in 
America, particularly in the north, whence 
come the ships to carry on the greater part 0 
the external commerce, were all decidedly 
against a war with Eugland, and agaiust all 


_ resistance of the acts of her ministry committed 
against American citizens; for, in fact they 
looked upon England as their country much 
more than they did America, but not sv with 
the people at large ; and it was acurious thing to 
behold that it was the farmers and labourersaud 
country people generally, that demanded ven- 
_geance on those who had impressed and ty- 
| raunised overthe maritime citizens. It was oa 
them, too, that even the commercial cities had 
torely for defence after the war broke out; 
| thus verifying the prediction of Mr, JEFFERSO™ 
‘namely, that if ever the country should be 
| placed in a.state of peril, it must rely for 18 
safety on the arms of the tillers of the ground. 


(To be continued.) 
Se 
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BANKRUPTS. 


9CK, W., Atherstone, Warwickshire, 
ctuallen 
CK, S., Birmingham, hat-manufac. 
RCLAY, A., York, bookseller. 
ISON, W., Burringham, Lincolnshire, 
nm-merchant. 
Y, G., Mina-road, Old Kent-road, car- 


r. 
TIN, J. and J., Aston, Warwickshire, 
wa-dealers. 
DKS, J., Dallington, Northamptonshire, 
irpenter. 

INELL, B., Leeds, linen-draper. 
CKRILL, W , East Butterwick, Liucoln- 
hire, corn-factor. 

ESSWELL, T., Cross-lane, St. Mary-at- 
fill, fish-factor. 
IAN, H., Nelson-street, Greenwich, tobac- 
ist. 
JGHTON, J. aud J. Watts, Soho-square, 
rs. 
GLE, J., Beverley, Yorkshire, tanner. 
S, E., Liavtyllion, Moutgomeryshire, 
eeper. 
FFERIES, Leeds, worsted-stuff-manufac. 
RBY, T., King’s Lyon, Norfolk, grocer. 
PETUS, J , Bristol, wholesale druggist. 
ISGROVE, S., High-street, Shadwell and 
Rotherhithe, boot aud shoe- manufacturer. 
UTLEY, L., Great Newport-street, Long- 
acre, boot and shoemaker. 

TRIDGWAY, G. aud J., Manchester, lacemen. 

RIDLEY, R., Brighton, hatter. 

SANDERSON, C., Rotherham, Yorkshire, 

_jron-plate-mavufacturer. 
1, PHENS, I., Loudon-road, linen-draper. 
WIARKKE, R., Borough-market, builder, 
ATKINSON, M., Gaiusborough, Lincoln- 

Shire, inukeeper. 

ILCOX, W., Walcot, Somersetshire, chair- 
er. 


>. .SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 
D, T., Perth, caudle- maker. 


: iw 


i’ —— 


Tuespay, January 17, 1632. 


: INSOLVENTS. 


KE, J., Greenwich, licensed-victualler. 
VES, Upper East Smithfield, master- 
ner, 
ARD, J., Hillbouse, Lancashire, farm. 


_ BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED, 


ler, from Jan. 17 to Jan, 31. 


AS, R., Glyn, Glamorganshire, cattle- ae 


BANKRUPTCY SUPERS DED att fad 
IN, F., Fleet-street, statiumer, = 


‘ BANKRUPTS, 
HWAITE, J., a 1D . 
, J., Blac 
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CHILDS, J., Leicester-square, jeweller. 

CLARK, B.T., Lakeuham, Norwich, corn- 
merchant, 

DEADMAN, J., Stapleton-road, Gloucester- 
shire, victualler. 

DEAN, J. F., Drakelow-mill-farm, Derby- 
shire, miller. 

HELSBY, A. and J. Cleworth, Salford, Lan- 
cashire, plumbers, 

LLOYD, J. Leeds, merchant. 

MINSHULL, W., Cholsey, Berkshire, cattle. 
dealer. 

PARKE, T., Westbromwich, 
plumber. 

THORP, I., Reddish- mills, Lancashire, calico- 
printer, 

TREACY, M., King-street, Cheapside, straw- 
hat manufacturer. 

WIGAN, J, Macclesfield, silk-manufacturer. 

WILKS, J., Birmingham, linen-draper. 


Staffordshire, 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION, 
EWING, J., Newhouse, Ayrshire, farmer. 





LONDON MARKETS. 


Mark- Lange, Corn-EXcuanGe, JANUARY 16. 
—Our supplies since this day se’nnight of En- 
glish wheat and barlev, English aud Scotch 
peas, aud English seeds, limited; of English 
malt and foreign linseed, great; of Irish, 
Scotch, and foreign wheat, as also English, 
Irish, and foreign flour, Lrish aud Scotch vats, 
and, with above exception, foreign seed, good. 

This day's market was, very svon after its 
commeucement, numerously attended by both 
London and country buyers ; and there seemed 
to be more spirit in its trade than bas been on 
any maiket day that has preceded it for some 
months past. As, however, thesellers aimed at 
advanced, the buyers at reduced, prices, the 
trade was, a short time after its commence- 
ment, rather dull; but ao iucreased pnumber 
of buyers soon induced those who had first 
assembled, to commence business, and the 
sellers tu Le stiff to their asking prices, ulti- 
mately became somewhat brisk, with wheat 
aud barley at au advauce of from 1s, to 2s. ; 
beans, 2s. to 3s.; and malt 2s. per quarter; 
with oats, peas, rye, malt, seeds, and flour, 
at last Monday’s quotations. | 


Wheat ee 535. to 
Rye soreeseces sete seer eeee 34s. to 3 
barley tegevee : Peer eoee u 
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255 AbVERTISEMENTS. 95 


Letra 


PROVISIONS, 


Bacon, Middles, new, 40s. to 46s. per cwt. 
Sides, new... 50s, to 54s. 


| every ensuing Week ; all improvements prot s 
fering to be beneficial to the community » 
nerally, Patents, &c.; Concise Statements 
. <2 nage bs 255. Ud 127s ‘the Effects of New Decisions in Courts ¢f 
F waht india, new .. 25s. ve Sagi heap Law, aud the earliest Notice of Motions ap 
Pork, Mess, new ... 68s. Ou. to —s. per barl. | Bills in Parliament affecting the interests ¢ 


> eo j 7 { S am an be ° | . > 
putter, HCilast «2... 4s. to S. per cwt | Landlords, 1 enants, Manufacturers, ke 





——— Carlow..... aus. to 90s. ‘particular attention to all chauges in the Lay, 
Cork ...6.. . is. to — of moment to the Maltster and Retail Brewe 
— maa : : : ne ny the Prices of Malt and Hops, Wine, Spirit 
Dublin .... is. th ones, &c.; Quantity on hand, &e.3 and all thate 
a EIU so ce lus . coustitute a desirable Pamily Newspaper ap 
Cheese, ( he ES «sus Se Se eds. #3 Record of Facts, &c. for the information a Fy 
ae ae ‘ res ee ah enidance of all men of business throughy 77 
—— Gloucester, Singie, eos =S. ate the Empire. “Mi 
Edam eee ee oe FOS. FO O05, N. ib. The Keepers of Commercial lon 
een Cel) 44s. to 45s. and those who have Ordinaries ou Markel 





i is “ist eeee Ss. Sus. ~ " ‘ 
Haws, Irish.... bbs. tu 5Us | Days, attended by Farmers, Cornfactor:, M). 


| lers, Yeomen of the County, &c., will fix 
ithe “* Mark-Lane Express” the best a 
cheapest Monday Paper they cat lay up 
SMITHFIELD.—Jannary 16, their tables for the use of their Customers. 

This day's supply of beasts and sheep was! Orders received by the Publisher, W. Jen: 
good, both as to quality and numbers ; of fat kinson, at the Office, 336, Strand, Loudon; 
calves aud porkers, but lnmited, and uot very | 0d by ail Booksellers, Newsmen, and Clerks 
prime. The trade was throughout very dull; | Of the Roads, in all parts of the World. 
with beef at a depression of about 2d. per stone, 
with mutton, veal, and pork, at Friday’s quo- 
tations, 

Beasts, 3,018; sheep and lambs, 21,000; 
Calves, 9; pigs, 13u. 








THE ATHENAUM, * 
Journal of Literature, Science, and the Fine Arts, © 
|SEVENTY-TWO LARGE QUARTO PAGES 

[Equal ta Three common Octavo Volumes) 

FOR SIXTEEN PENCE! 
; | THE MONTHLY PART for Javvans, 
The arrivals this week are good; the market being the First Part for 1832, will be pub 
dull ; but the prices are much the same as on lished on Saturday next, the 28th. It wil 
Monday. \coutain Reviews of, with copious extracts 
| from, all New Books published during 
——_____—— |month—Reports of Proceedings, and of Pa 
| pers read at the Learned Societies —Notices © 
THE FUNDS \all Novelties at the Theatres, of Fine _ 
P — Exhibitions, &c. &c., aud of all things like! 
3 per Cent, v) Pri. | Sat. Mon Tues.) Wed.) Thar | to interest the informed and intelligeut—™" 
Cons, Aun, f | @23) 62) 624) 424) €2j) gag | ORIGINAL POEMS AND PAPERS BY 
a Cunningham | J. 
| T. Carlyle 'W.J. 





MARK-LANE.— Friday, Jan. 20, 





The Author of the Charles Lamb 
‘Coru Law Rhymes’ The Author of ‘Low 
‘Rev. Hobart Caunter, don in the Olde 
| Charles Dance |° Time’ * i i 
foe E MARK-LANE EXPRESS; a New| the Author of ‘The J. Hamilton Reyne! re 


















neultural and Trading New spaper, of 

the Largest Size. Price only Seveupecee, 

t (Publisted every Monday Ey ening, in time for 
the Post.) la its contents will be found— 
Vhe Fullest particulars of Mouday's Market 

" at Mark-lane, and all the other Markets, 


Home and Foreig 
' 4 e and Foreign of the Week ; Meat 
Markets and Report 


Markets, of leading I 







: 5 ; ; san 
and Dealer > State of the Wool rade, Home 
’ 


Coloni ‘or 
olonial, aud Foreign, Current Prices, &c.; 


all important matters occurr ug in the Agri- 
“oe 


cultural and Tradiuge World: a List of the 
penapal Pairs and Markets 








ts of Pat and Lean Stock | 


>» . . ‘. 
io take place Pmmed by Witham Cobhen, Johnsen 
| 


Dominie’s Legacy’ Leitch Ritebie 


The Ettrick Shepherd The late W. Roscoe 4 


James Everett Thos. Roscoe — 
Edw. Herbert, of the Rev. H. Stebbing 

Oid London Mag. | W.C. Taylor 
Thos. Hood J. Mackay Wilsoa 
T. K. Hervey &c. &c. &e. 
Miss Jewsbury 


aterest to the Grazier} Orders should be given IMMEDIATELY, that 


the Booksetlers may receive copies Wi 
mouthly parcels. 


= _——_——— - =. ~~ rrr 





published by him, at 11. Bolt-court, 
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